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Pustic Law 601, 79TH Coneress 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THD HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RULE X 
SEC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
. > * & a * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 


Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
o = = 7 * e * 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and at- 
tacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

an . * - * > o 


Ruiz XII 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent re- 


ports and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. 
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RULDS ADOPTED BY THE 85TH CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1957 


a . a * * e * 
RvuLe X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, 


” + ad * * a * 

(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

© = * * x n * 
Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


* * * * * t * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* e ~ * a = 7 


26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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THE ERICA WALLACH STORY 


Part I 
INTRODUCTION 


Erica Glaser Wallach is now a permanent resident of the United 
States. A formal member of the German Communist Party from 
January 1946 to June 1948—and an open pro-Communist for some 
years prior to that period—she was granted entry into this country 
in October 1957, to live with her husband and two children, all of 
whom are American citizens. Mrs. Wallach came to the United States 
with the assistance of the chairman of this committee. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 (Walter-McCarran 
Act) permits the Secretary of State and the Attorney General to waive 
the inadmissibility of former Communists if they have shown active 
opposition to Communism for at least 5 years after terminating their 
party membership and have established, to the satisfaction of the At- 
torney General, that their entrance would be in the public interest. 

Mrs. Wallach had applied for a visa for entry into the United States 
as a nonquota immigrant because she was the wife of an American 
citizen. The Department of State had investigated her case and found 
that she was a bona fide defector from Communism within the mean- 
ing of the law and therefore eligible for a visa. 

The case was awaiting consideration by the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, who acts on behalf of the 
Attorney General in such matters, when it was brought to the atten- 
tion of Congressman Francis E. Walter, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee on Immigration and Nationality of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, as well as chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

At the request of Mr. Walter, a member of the staff of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, who was then in Europe, interrogated 
Mrs. Wallach extensively aiid reported the essence of the interrogation 
to Mr. Walter, who took the matter up with the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. Thereafter, the Commis- 
sioner studied the file and decided that Mrs. Wallach was eligible for 
defector status. 

After her arrival in the United States, Mrs. Wallach was again inter- 
viewed at length by staff members of this committee. She was com- 
pletely cooperative, answering all questions to the best of her ability. 

Mrs. Wallach’s name has often been featured in the United States 

ress because of her association with Noel H. Field, a former State 

epartment and Office of Strategic Services (OSS) employee who has 
been identified as a Communist agent. It has been widely, but erro- 
neously, reported that Mrs. Wallach was Field’s adopted daughter. 
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2 THE ERICA WALLACH STORY 


Field disappeared while in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in the summer 
of 1949 and was imprisoned by the Communists for 514 years on 
charges that he was a spy for the United States. His wife, Herta, 
and his brother, Hermann, disappeared behind the Iron Curtain later 
that year while searching for him. Mrs. Wallach vanished in Berlin 
in the summer of 1950 while on the same mission. 

Noel Field and his wife, Herta, were released by the Communists 
in 1954. He then requested, and was granted, “political asylum” in 
Communist Hungary where, according to latest information, he is 
employed as a translation supervisor in a government printing house. 

The case of the missing Fields—and the missing Mrs. Wallach— 
attracted international attention and became one of the great mysteries 
of the cold war. Mrs. Wallach was released by the Communists in 
Moscow in 1955 and revealed that, since her 1950 disappearance, she 
had been held in Communist prisons and labor camps on charges of 
spying for the United States. 

hese facts meant that a public hearing by this committee with Mrs. 
Wallach as the principal witness not only would have attracted world- 
wide interest, but would have caused her to publicly relive all that she 
had gone through in 5 years of Communist prison and slave labor 
camp existence. For this reason it was decided not to have her testify 
in public session. There is so much interest in her case and so much 
value in her testimony, however, that this synopsis of what she told 
the committee is being published in the conviction that it will add 
considerably to the American public’s knowledge of—and distaste 
for—Communism and all that it represents. 








Part il 
ERICA WALLACH—A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 


Erica Glaser was born in Schlawe, Pomerania, in northeastern Ger- 
many, on February 19, 1922. Her father, half Jewish — 
medicine there. Life was difficult for the family after Hitler came 
to power. Her father had been a member of the Democratic Party 
and was outspokenly anti-Nazi. Her brother, 3 years older than she, 
refused to enter the Nazi Youth and was forced to leave school. He 
went to England to complete his studies. (During World War II he 
rose to the rank of captain in the British Army; he was killed in action 
in 1945.) Erica, as well as the other members of her family, suffered 
in various ways from Nazism. 

Because of this, in December 1935—when she was 13 years old—her 
mother and father left Germany and took her to Spain with them. 
Her father had been in the country before, knew the langu and 
previously had been licensed to practice medicine there. For this 
reason he thought he would have a better chance of making a go of 
things in Spain than anywhere else. 

He did not immediately get the permission to practice medicine 
he had hoped for. Mrs. Glaser ran a boardinghouse to support the 
family. Erica went to school in Madrid. 

When the Spanish Civil War broke out in July 1936, the Glasers 
could not go back to Germany, nor could they go anywhere else. 
They were stateless and had no travel papers. Dr. Glaser was given 
a position with a Loyalist Army medical unit. Later, when the Loyal- 
ist forces were purged of all foreigners, he was transferred from its 
medical headquarters to the unit which served the largely Commu- 
nist International Brigades. He served in this unit with the rank 
of captain until the end of the war in 1939. Erica took a nursing 
course and, after completing it, served in Loyalist Army hospitals. 
Her mother did similar work. 

Dr. Glaser, like a considerable number of persons who served with 
the Loyalists, was not a Communist. Erica testified : 


* * * as a matter of fact, he had had many difficulties 
in Spain; I might as well put that in, too, because it some- 
times has been said that my father was a Communist. Well, 
he never was in his life, and he would probably turn over in 
his grave if he read it in the papers. 

We had many difficulties because he was not a Communist, 
and because he always—he could never close his mouth; he 
said what he thought. And three times he was kicked out 
of the hospitals, as the head of the hospitals, for political 
reasons. Once he was to be shot, for being an anti-Com- 
munist and, you know, all sorts of accusations—espionage 
against the left, and so on and so forth. 
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And he just barely managed to get out of it; but he lost 
his job; he was kicked out of the brigades. Then, again, 
when the situation became pretty bad at the front, they 
called him back, because they needed a doctor. But they 
didn’t have much confidence in him. Whereas, with me ber 
never bothered. I was young, and they were satisfied with 
my work, and that was all they bothered about. But, my 
father they hated. 


THE GLASERS MEET NOEL FIELD 


As the civil war drew to a close, a League of Nations commission 
entered Spain to disarm the foreign armies. Noel Field, then a 
League of Nations employee, was a member of this commission. 
Dr. Glaser met him when Field visited the hospital the doctor headed. 
The Fields invited the Glasers to visit them socially at their Barcelona 
hotel. Both Noel and his wife, Herta, were very friendly. Because 
the war was obviously lost for the Loyalists, they discussed how the 
Glasers might get out of Spain when the end came. 

Erica, sick in a hospital with typhoid fever at this time, did not 
meet the Fields but heard of them from her parents. 

The International Brigades were disarmed. Fighting ended for 
the foreigners in Spain. They were evacuated farther and farther 
north—eventually to a small village in the Pyrenees near the French 
border. Still suffering from typhoid, Erica was moved northward 
from hospital to hospital. When she arrived at the border village, 
she met a man who told her he had a letter from the Fields for her. 
He left to get it. When he returned he said he had lost it but knew its 
contents because he had previously read it. The letter said the Fields 
wanted to adopt Erica and take her to the United States, and that 
when she got out of Spain she was to contact them at the Grand 
Hotel in Perpignan, France. 

Erica found her parents in this Spanish border town: 


We were separated by the evacuation; but I found them 
again in this little place where everybody else was. My 
mother, half dead, lying in a corner; and my father arriving, 
half dead, from another place. It was just horrible. * * * 

It was the most dreadful place I’ve ever seen. You know, 
big camp—people were lying on the streets, in the mud, 
wounded ; it was horrible. 

I was hardly able to walk. I had to walk along the houses, 
a on, you see, because I couldn’t walk alone, I was too 
weak. 

I finally found my mother in a theater. There was a little 

theater in that village. And on the stage, bed next to bed, 

9p ramemge and everything, there was my mother, half 
ead. 


She told her mother, and her father when he arrived later, of the 
Fields’ letter and their desire to adopt her. 

Her parents resented the idea of her leaving them. They were 
angry and upset. Erica felt and argued that she should go with the 
Fields; she was ill; the family had no money. 
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She and her mother were moved across the border to a ay in 
France, “a pigsty.” Mrs. Glaser went to the nearby town, called Mrs 
Field, told her of the conditions under which they were living 
and asked for help. Herta Field said she would come and get them. 
Because she was doing social work of some kind Herta Field had free 
access to the camps. 

On about the fourth day she arrived in her car, hid the Glasers in it 
under blankets, and smuggled them out of the camp to the Fields’ 
hotel. 

This was about February 1939, and it was when Erica arrived at 
the Grand Hotel in Perpignan that she first met Noel Field. The 
Fields, because her father had always spoken of Erica as his “little 
girl,” thought she was considerably younger than 16, her age at 
the time of the meeting. She was too old t to be adopted. It was 
agreed, however, that the Fields would take care of her for a time. 

Her parents went on to Paris. Lacking papers, they were arrested 
there and placed in another camp. Eventually they were released, 
secured visas, and got to England, their intended destination. World 
War II had broken out by the time they were settled and able to 
care for Erica, so she—then in Switzerland—could not rejoin them, 
as had been planned. 

Erica drove to Paris with Mrs. Field. Noel joined them a short 
while later and, in March or April 1939, the three went to Geneva. 

The Fields cared for Erica in their home until she had fully re- 
cuperated from her illness and then sent her to a girls’ school in 
Geneva. Erica, having lost 3 years of high school, found it difficult 
studying in French (a language she had not previously spoken), and 
so gave up at the end of the year and went to Zurich to study in 
German. 

There she lived in a rooming house. The Fields paid for this. In 
time her parents managed to send her £10 per month and she then 
lived mostly on their money. The Fields, however, continued to help 
out whenever it was necessary. On weekends Erica often went to 
Geneva to visit them. 

The League of Nations was dissolved in 1940, and Field was out of 
work. After a short while he was made European director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee and went to southern (unoccupied) 
France. Mrs. Field followed him. They established themselves in 
Marseilles. Erica saw little of the Fields during the next 2 years. 
Noel visited her, however, whenever he made trips to Switzerland. 


THE SEEDS OF COMMUNISM 


Erica Glaser, 18 years of age at this time, was not a Communist nor 
was she consciously pro-Communist in the ideological sense—though 
it is quite possible that she had been subtly indoctrinated to some 
extent by the Fields. One thing that is clear, however, is that she had 
reached the point where she was completely willing to work with 
Communists—even in illegal activity—to help fight Nazism. She 
described her feelings at the time as follows: 


As I said, I was violently anti-Nazi, but I couldn’t possibly 
have had any ideas about politics. I was 14 years of age when 
I started to work in Spain. I took my work very seriously. 
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I worked as a nurse, and nothing else. All the political things 
on the side, I was not interested in—or, if I was interested, 
I certainly did not understand them. 

But, of course, I had heard a lot of things, and I had seen a 
lot of political people, a lot of Communists, but also Social 
Democrats. And people wanted to influence me one ws or 
the other, and I was always against everything. If a Com- 
munist spoke to me, I gave the arguments of the Social Demo- 
crats. If a Social Democrat talked to me, I gave the 
arguments of the Communists—not understanding either of 
them. * * * 

But I decided that if and when I should ever have time— 
and I had not time in Spain, I was really working hard—I 
should want to read and study for myself and make up my 
own mind, and not be influenced by anybody else. 

So when I came to Geneva and recovered a bit from my 
typhoid fever, and started school, and worked hard in school, 
I also read a lot of political books, and occupied myself with 
that side of the story. I came to the conclusion, first of all, 
from purely sentimental reasons, “I’ve got to do something to 
fight Pastion in Germany.” 

And from all I had seen, heard, read, et cetera, it seemed 
to me that the Communists were the most active opponents 
of Nazism in Germany. Well, that was my idea. So I de- 
cided I was going to go in that direction—not yet definitely 
making up my mind about this, that, or the other. But in 
order to work against Nazi Germany, you had to have some- 
thing to back you, you could not just all by yourself walk in 
there, and stand in the middle of the street and say, “I'll fight 
Fascism”; you had to have some kind of organization, or join 
some people and do something together. 





In 1940, through Noel Field, Erica met a man named Bruno 


Goldhammer in Zurich. Goldhammer was a German Communist ref- 
ugee, the first of a long chain of Communists with whom she was to 


work: 





I met this man. And it was him—because of him, Gold- 
hammer, I started my political activities, to a certain 
extent. * * * 

I talked to him about my desire to do something, to work, 
and maybe even to go to Germany and work there illegally. 
He was quite interested, and gave me some instructions 
about this, that, and the other; and I was supposed to get a 
few assignments. But it never came t6 that, because he got 
himself arrested shortly afterward. 

Well, there I sat again, all by myself, and couldn’t do any- 
thing, until I found the next man, who more or less replaced 
this man Goldhammer. His name was Sperling. He later 
also became quite a leader of the Communist Party in 
Germany. * * * 

He had all sorts of ideas for me. He was even willing to 
send me to Germany, to do some illegal work there. * * * 

I met him through a Swiss who had known Goldhammer. 
When I came and said, “Goldhammer has been taken to 
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prison. Now what am I going to do? I am all by myself 
again,” he got me into touch with this other German. 

I’ve said already, I think, that he wanted to send me to 
Germany, and give me all sorts of assignments; but out of 
that, nothing came, either, because he too got himself arrested. 

So then I met a third man, also German, Meuter was his 
name, whom I met, I think, twice; also nothing of impor- 
tance came out of this. I remember he once gave me some 
material, a report, an illegal report which had come from 
Germany, from the underground there, of what went on in 
Germany, anti-Nazi sentiments in Germany, and so forth. 

Question. How did you meet him ? 

Mrs. Watiacn. I think in the same way, through this 
Swiss who had contacts with the Germans; so when one was 
arrested, somebody else popped up. * * * 

And so I typed, I remember that, I typed—ret; ou 
know, to get more copies; and that was about all I did. 
And he also got himself arrested. 


CAUGHT IN COMMUNIST RAIDS 


Toward the end of 1940 and in early 1941, Swiss authorities started 
rounding up Communist refugees who had entered the country. Erica 
had had some Marxist literature in her room and also papers show- 
ing that she had served as a nurse with the International Brigades 
in Spain which had been formed at Soviet direction. Marxist litera- 
ture was illegal in Switzerland because the Communist Party was 
outlawed and, when Erica entered the country, she had concealed the 
fact that she had been in Spain during the civil war. Friends had 
therefore warned her to get rid of this material. At first she did not 
bother. Finally she gave them to a man she knew. 

Some months later her room was searched by authorities. Nothing 
was found but she was taken in for questioning. She admitted she 
had been in Spain and was asked where her papers were. She said 
she had given or thrown them away. The authorities then confronted 
her with them and the other material she had formerly had in her 
room. 

There was no proof of Communist Party membership, however, and 
she was released. She later learned that the man to whom she had 
given this material had given it to another man who had buried it in 
an attic civil-defense sand pail. Children had found it there and had 
given it to their mother, who had turned it over to the police, 

Erica was arrested a second time in a general raid on suspected 
Communists, questioned, and released. Toward the end of 1941 she 
was arrested for the third time in a similar roundup and jailed for 
9 days. 

In 1942, having completed high school, Erica Glaser left Zurich 
for Geneva to seat at the university there. Shortly after her arrival 
Noel Field got in touch with her during one of his visits to Switzer- 
land. He told her of the troubles a German Communist illegally in 
Switzerland was having. Because his Communist status was not 
clear, the Swiss Communist Party was not supporting him as it did 
other Communist refugees. Field said that this man, Leo Bauer 
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(also known as Rudolph Katz), was doing things for him, helping 
him in his committee work, and that he (Field) would appreciate 
it if she could clear up Bauer’s status. He had heard, he added, that 
she had contacts with the German Communist Party. Could she 
do something through these contacts ? 

She tried: “I considered myself quite important in such a mis- 
sion.” But not being a Communist herself, Erica got nowhere in 
her attempt to straighten out the affairs of a man she later learned 
had been quite a high official of the party in eee 

But Bauer, to whom she was introduced by Field, managed to help 
her——along the path to Communism. 


* * * T got to know Bauer very well. We became very 
good friends. And it was Bauer, actually, who introduced 
me into the theories of the Communist Party. He gave me 
political lessons * * * 

* * * So, if I can ever talk of political influence by any- 
body, Bauer would be the man. I was quite taken by his 
intellect, and by everything he said and did. He is a very 
clever man. 

In addition to my going in this direction anyway—lI don’t 
want to put this onto him—I, myself, wanted to come to that. 
I was very pro-Communist, and he gave me some of the 
background, and the education, and the theoretical side of 
it. f studied a lot, and he explained it to me; we discussed 
it, et cetera. 

So that was the main influence. 

Question. What did you study, for instance? 

Mrs. Wattacu. Oh, all the Marxist literature, and po- 
litical pamphlets, et cetera. And he let me do a few little 
jobs, just typing a few things he had written. He had con- 
tact with the—as he told me later on—with the underground 
director of the German Communist Party in Switzerland, 
who was in Basel; Berts was the man. I didn’t know it at 
the time. 





BAUER IS ARRESTED FOR ESPIONAGE 


Field’s superior in the Unitarian Service Committee, Robert Dex- 
ter, came to Switzerland in the summer of 1942. Erica testified that 
she believed Field had previously indicated in reports to Unitarian 
Service Committee headquarters in Boston that he was in contact 
with some Communist leaders and that they were helping one another. 
Field introduced Dexter, who had apparently been in touch with the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) before coming to Geneva, to Leo 
Bauer and they discussed the possibility of getting information from 
the Communist underground in Germany for the United States. It 
was eventually agreed that, if Bauer could get the approval of his 
Communist superiors when he checked with them, the Communists 
would supply political and economic information smuggled out of 
Germany, but not military data. The Communists were forbidden to 
engage in espionage of this type. (It was apparently considered too 
dangerous. ) 

Erica was designated the contact between Bauer and an American, 
a man who used the name “Fred,” who later came to get the infor- 
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mation. Some general information was handed over to him by Bauer 
in an initial meeting or two. Bauer, however, was arrested by Swiss 
authorities a short while later on a charge of espionage and the ar- 
rangement ended even before he had had an opportunity to get official 
Communist approval for it. 

The charges against Bauer were based largely on the fact that a 
questionnaire about various types of information—given to him by 
“Fred” for United States authorities—was found in his ssion. 
The Swiss presumed that inasmuch as Bauer was a known Communist, 
he must have been spying for Russia. Bauer told Erica this when 
she visited him in prison. 

The Fields had returned to Switzerland at this time because south- 
ern France, too, had been occupied. Erica asked Field if he could 
do something to help Bauer. Field went to see Allen Dulles, then 
chief of Office of Strategic Services mission to Switzerland, and also 
the mysterious “Fred.” Both said they could do nothing and begged 
that Bauer say nothing about where the questionnaire had come from, 
Dulles was afraid it would lead to United States-Swiss difficulties— 
and “Fred” was afraid at the time that he himself would be momen- 
tarily arrested. 

The result was that Bauer kept silent about the origin of the ques- 
tionnaire, was tried, convicted of other offenses after the espionage 
charge was dropped at the last minute, and given a 2-year sentence. 

The Fields, after returning to Geneva, lived in the same boarding- 
house as Erica, who was still studying at the university. Field, by 
special arrangement, was the only male living in this otherwise all- 
fernale rooming place. Erica saw the Fields regularly during this 
veriod. 

She also visited Bauer from time to time at the camp for political 
prisoners in which he was being held. During these visits she became 
acquainted with many other German Communists and also saw Gold- 
hammer, Sperling, Meuter, Fisch, and other leading Communist 
refugees she had known—all of whom had been arrested and convicted 
on various charges. 

Erica regularly talked with these people about what she could do 
for the cause. Though not a Communist Party member, she was 
known to them as a Communist sympathizer. In 1944 some of these 
Communists were released and allowed to travel freely in Switzer- 
land. She developed closer contacts with them then and kept insist- 
ing on assignments—but got little more than some typing and 
secretarial work. 


ERICA GETS INTO UNDERGROUND WORK—-AND AGREES TO SPY 


Erica completed her studies at the University of Geneva in 1944 
and then took some special courses. About this time she was given the 
assignment of working with two Communists, Sperling and Fuhr- 
mann, who had set up a Committee for Free Germany. They smug- 
gled Germans out of France, across Switzerland, and into Germany 
so they could carry on illegal work there. Her job was to organize a 
stretch of territory between Geneva and the French border, receive 
people, put them on trains, and see that they got food. Twice during 
this period she went to the French border to receive reports for Noel 
Field from unidentified persons. 
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As far as Erica knew then, this smuggling ring was a completely 
Communist operation. She later learned that it was a joint under- 
taking of the OSS and the German Communist Party and that some 
of those smuggled into Germany in this way were OSS personnel. 

Early in 1945, German Communists in Zurich asked Erica to get 
in touch, through Noel Field, with the American authorities who 
were sending people into Germany. Thev hoped, with Field’s help, 
to get some of their people in. She decided to try to get to Germany 
herself. Through Field she met an OSS official who had a friend 
who was going there shortly with the OSS and who would need a 
secretary. She agreed to take the job. But considerable time passed 
and the war had ended before she saw the OSS man again. She was 
angry when they met; he was apologetic and had a job for her. 

n June or July 1945, Erica Glaser drove into Germany with her 
new boss, Gerhard P. van Arkel of the OSS and his wife. For a short 
period their headquarters were in Wiesbaden; later they moved to 
Berlin. Van Arkel’s work was with the German labor movement. 
Erica was his secretary and interpreter. She wore the United States 
uniform and lived in OSS quarters. 

Before leaving Switzerland, Erica had talked with the German 
Communists she knew there and told them she was going to Germany 
with the Americans. They gave her the addresses of Communists to 
get in touch with when she arrived. 

After her arrival in Germany she realized that OSS was an espion- 
age group. She contacted these Communists and also saw Eichels- 
dorfer, a German Communist refugee leader from Switzerland, and 
Bauer, both of whom had managed to get to Germany. 

Bauer told her it was good that she was employed by OSS, that 
she would hear and learn things about its activities and could pass 
them on to him. Erica, in her own words, was “perfectly willing” to 
do this and kept him informed of what she learned about OSS at- 
tempts to collect information on people, unions, and political parties 
in order to help Allied occupation authorities in setting up and 
controlling such groups. 





ERICA JOINS THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Through Bauer she also got in touch with Franz Dahlem of the 
Central Committee of the German Communist Party. She told him 
she was sympathetic to the Communist movement, wanted to help it, 
and planned to become a party member eventually. She asked if 
she could help him in any way. Would he give her an assignment? 


I was perfectly willing to do anything I could to help the 
Communist Party. It seemed to me that it should be of in- 
terest to them, if I now had to be in OSS, which I didn’t 
particularly like, but anyway, I might as well use the occa- 
sion and get something out of it. 


Dahlem told her there was a new order that Communists were not 
permitted to work with occupation authorities. 


So I said, “Well, it didn’t matter to me, did it, because I 
wasn’t a member of the party.” 

And he said, “Well, but if you ever want to become a mem- 
ber, I give you good advice: Get out of the American organ- 
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ization as soon as you can, and join the party officially, and 
it will be fine, you can work for the party; and that is the 
right way to work as a Communist.” 


Erica argued this point with him, She thought her attitude was 
“much more communistic than his was.” He finally agreed to take 
it up with the Central Committee. The next day she saw him again 
and was told that the majority of the Central Committee had decided 
she would have to quit the OSS before she could become a party 
member or be given assignments. 

Erica thought this was “stupid” but decided to abide by the Central 
Committee decision. At the end of 1945 she took leave from OSS 
to visit her parents in England. When she returned to Germany in 
January 1946, she resigned her OSS position, registered as a German 
citizen and also as a member of the Communist Party of Hesse, giv- 
ing Bauer and Fisch as her references. 


ERICA DISAGREES WITH THE PARTY LINE 


Her first Communist assignment was that of secretary to the Com- 
munist fraction of the Hesse Parliament. She held the job from 
April 1946 to the end of the year. She also served at the same time 
as Official contact between the headquarters of the Communists in 
Frankfurt and the military government headquarters in Wiesbaden, 
submitting permits and getting approval for party meetings, pub- 
lications, and similar activities. 

In January 1947, Erica became editor of the German Communist 
Party magazine, “Wissen und Tat,” which was published in’ Frank- 
furt. She also began the study of law at the University of Frankfurt 
Law School, where she became head of the Communist student 
organization. 

er editorial career was short-lived, stormy, and not too successful 
from the Communist point of view. There were frequent fights be- 
tween her and the party about articles submitted to her which she 
changed before publication because she did not agree with their line. 
She strongly disagreed with the Communist decision to set up the 
Socialist Unity Party (an amalgamation of Communists and other 
left-wingers) , the party line on the United States, on the Oder-Neisse 
border, and some other points. 

* * * * 

I used to have a lot of difficulties, because I wrote a few 
things in there, but since I am, by nature, — lazy, I didn’t 
write very much. But the main thing I had to do was to 
edit the articles which I got in. 

Now, of course, I had to bring, every month, articles by so- 
and-so and so-and-so, by all the party officials—— 

Question. Who wrote the articles? Party officials? 

Mrs. Watiacn. Party officials, or people out in the coun- 
try; whatever the problems were that were supposed to be 
treated. 

* * * * * 


So I often did not like the way things were written, and 
thought it was just silly, and was just too stubborn and too 
much of Moscow or Berlin line, so I used to cut it out, and 
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used to rewrite it; and then there were protests from the peo- 
ple who— 

Question. You would have to resubmit it, then, after you 
had rewritten it? 

Mrs. Wauziacn. Yes. I would resubmit it. So I had 
lots of fights, and the more time went on, the less I agreed 
with the policy which had come from Berlin. 

In the beginning the Communist Party of every little 
country more or less did what it pleased, and what it thought 
was right, and it just depended on who was at the top, what 
kind of policy it would be. 

But later on it became stricter and stricter, because of di- 
rections from Berlin. 

* * * * * 


Well, the stronger this policy of anti-Americanism grew— 
because in the beginning it wasn’t so—but it grew stronger 
and stronger, and there was 100 percent defense of everything 
Moscow did or said—the worse it got for me, and the less I 
could actually work under those conditions. 

* * * * * 


Question. Continuing on your experience with “Wissen 
und Tat,” what was the policy of the paper; and did you dis- 
agree with it more often than you earned | with it? at did 
the Communist Party want to get across to the people in 


Germany ¢ 

Mrs. Woaiihari. Well, as I said, the longer it went, the 
more the new policy was introduced, which meant directions, 
orders from Berlin. 

In Eastern Germany, mM that time, they had set up the 
so-called Unity Party. The Communist Party had been 
turned into the S. E. D., together with a few Social Demo- 
crats. And it was now—we were now instructed, in Western 
Germany, also to set up a Socialist Unity Party, and not to 
remain a Communist Party. 

At first, everybody more or less said, “Well, this is out of 
question. How can you create a Socialist Unity Party, when 
nobody wants to do it with you?” 

But they kept on insisting, more and more, from Berlin, 
“Never mind, you’ve got to set up—by such-and-such time, 
you’ve got to set up a Socialist Unity Party.” 

So I, for instance, was instructed to make propaganda, as 
much as I could, in the paper, for a Socialist Unity Party. 
Well, I refused to do that, because I said it was utterly silly. 
If you—then all you can do is change the name of the Com- 
munist Party and call it Socialist Unity Party, but it won’t 
be a real unity party, because we don’t have an S. P. D. who 
will go along with us; and therefore I think it’s a lie. 

* * * * ea 


Question. Did the policy begin to change toward 
Americans ? 

Mrs. Watxacu. The policy of the Communist Party ? 

Question. Yes. 
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Mrs. Waxxacu. Indeed it did. It became more strongly 
anti-American than ever. 

Question. How did you feel about that? 

Mrs. Watxacn. I disliked that intensely. I thought it 
was, first of all, very stupid; it was unjust, because it was 
so absolutely idiotic. Everything the Americans did was 
wrong, and everything the Russians did was right. And, 
well, I just didn’t agree with it. 

There were a lot of things. First of all, I was always 
rather inclined toward the Americans, from the background 
I have had, being brought up among Americans, having 
worked for Americans. I like them. liked the mentality. 
But that was a personal point of view. 

But, politically, there were a lot of things I didn’t agree 
with, as far as the American policy was concerned, and 
there were a lot of things I agreed with. 

It seemed to me that if one wants to make an honest pol- 
icy, one should have the courage to say, “Well, this we agree 
with; but that we do not a with” And “here we go 
along; and here we don’t go along.” 

But, instead of that, it was just “everything was wrong. 
Everything was bad. It was criminal.” 

In addition, they started this new nationalism, which I 
objected to very, very strongly. Nationalism, on one side 
only. There was, for instance, the question of the Saar 
raised at that time. 

Well, the Communist Party did more, was more national- 
istic on the Saar question than any other party ever was. 
The Saar was German, the Saar should go back to Germany, 
etc. 

But, when it came to the territories east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, there of course they were not nationalistic, and the 
thought it was quite good that they should be Poland an 
not Germany. 

Now, it is not that I wanted to defend—that these terri- 
tories should go back to Germany; but I thought it was 
unjust to want—on one side, be like this, and the other, like 
that. And it was illogical, and not an honest policy. 

a + * * * 





BAD COMPANY 


In late 1947, the party began to consider her “unreliable.” She was 
accused of a pro-American attitude, called in and questioned about her 
American contacts. In 1946 py met Robert Wallach, a captain 
serving with the United States Army in Germany. At this time he 
was an executive officer with the American Mili Government and 
she was engaged to him, a fact that made her highly suspect in Com- 
munist eyes. 

* * * * * 


So I objected to all these things, and I refused to put 
these in; and I had big fights. And I was considered not 
reliable, because of my pro-American attitude—which I was 
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accused of all the time. I was actually called im several 
times, and questioned on my American contacts. 

Question. Were you dating, at that point, Americans? 

Mrs. Wautacn. Yes. I was already engaged to Bob Wal- 
lach, at that time; saw him regularly, outside my party work. 
And, of course, as far as the party was concerned, that. was 
pure treason. Because it was not considered the mght thing 
to do. 

And I flatly refused to give them any information on 
that; I thought that was my private life, and it’s nobody’s 
business, and I am going to go on seeing Americans as lon 
as I want to. “If you don’t like it, you can lump it; sil 
Tl leave the job.” 

Now, of course, they didn’t have anybody else to take 
over the job, so they always kept on—kept asking me now— 
“Don’t take it like that. Go on. You must understand,” 
and this and that. 

So it went on fora while. 

Question. Why didn’t they have anybody else to take over 


the job? 

Si Watuiacu, Where would they want to get people 
from? There was a lack of educated people, of course, for 
these jobs. Many had been killed in the concentration 
camps; and the workers couldn’t very well do it. And a lot 
of them went over to the East. They were having difficul- 
ties in the West, or so, and they went over to the East; and 
there wasn’t a man to take over the job. 

That’s why I was held, even against their own wishes. 
They didn’t like me, but still they were glad to have me. 
Better than nobody. 

And it went on for a while. I was able to fight through 
certain things, and cut out things which I didn’t like, and 
bring in some of my ideas. But the longer it went, the less 
it was possible. 

* ae * * * 


And I got more and more disgusted with it all, and I tried 
to climb out of it. 
* + * * * 


Officially I was still the editor of “Wissen und Tat”; but 
eee I did not even go to the office any more by Decem- 

r 1947. In this way, I thought, well, slowly I will work 
my way out of it, because I was just not willing to sign my 
name to the things which I objected to so strongly. 

Question. Were you thinking about leaving the party at 
that time? 

Mrs. Watxacu. I was thinking about leaving, but I wanted 
to leave in a sort of a quiet and unknown way; sort of trying 
to find the best way out. 

Question. Why did you want to leave quietly ? 

Mrs. Watuacn. I didn’t want a political scandal, and 
I didn’t want to make a story out of it; I just was trying 
to find my way—you see, this sort of thing does not come 
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from one day to the next. You don’t decide, “Okay, I’m 

leaving, and I’m going to do it this way or that way.” You 

think about it for a long time, and try to find your way; and 

then you think maybe, maybe you can sit on the side for a 

while and wait and let things go by, and climb out like that. 
* * 


* * * 


Question. You were thinking of being married at that 
time? 

Mrs. Wautuacn. I was thinking of getting married, and 
thinking of having children, and I was thinking of just 
withdrawing from all this and just having a peaceful and 
quiet life. 

* * * * * 


This was realism. This was practical politics. And, al- 
though I had come in there with lots of enthusiasm, my 
enthusiasm left me soon afterwards. 

There were a lot of little details which I objected to. 'One 
growing to the next, and more and more, and a lot of things 
which I don’t want to go into now; culminating, a m 
this ridiculous attitude of the Communist Party policy of 
attacking everything American, and saying everything that 
comes from Moscow is just the Gospel—which I considered 
ridiculous, untrue, and unjustified. Since I, through all my 
contacts with Americans, having been brought up in an Amer- 
ican family in Geneva, the Fields, my contacts with Bob, or 
any other Americans in OSS, et cetera, I knew from those 
times that those were actually lies. 

That surely there can be things with which you disagree, 
and you have different opinions; but the policy of the Com- 
munist Party was just plain untrue. 

Since I had always stood for truthfulness and justice and 
all that, that was one big point against it; and something I 
certainly objected to. 

Also, the other things, which I think I told already, this 
unfairness and the very biased opinion of anything concern- 
ing nationalism in the West and nationalism in the East. 
Just to make the point, the Oder-Neisse line and the Saar. 

And, all these things, coming together slowly, made me 
decide that I was on the wrong boat. My decision was to leave 
that boat. 


* * * * & 


In December 1947, Erica took a leave to prepare for her university 
examinations. She decided at this time to quit the Communist Party, 
and at the first opportunity, to get out of Germany, too. 

In early 1948, she received word that her father. was very 
ill in England. She took another leave to visit him and stopped at 
Berlin to see Leo Bauer on the way. She told Bauer she. had 
decided to leave the party, to marry Robert Wallach, and not return 
to Germany. Bauer told her to write a letter of resignation to him 
after she reached England and that he would bring it up in the party. 
This she did. Sometime later she received a reply from Bauer, saying 
her resignation had been accepted. 
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From that moment on, I had no more contact with the Com- 
munist Party of Germany, or any other party outside. 


Robert Wallach followed Erica to England where they were 
married. About a month later her father died. Robert Wallach 
returned to Frankfurt to quit the Army so that Erica would not have 
to go back to Germany and they could settle elsewhere. 

They talked of going to the United States. Erica was imistic 
about this because of her Communist past, but went to the United 
States consulate in London and inquired about procedures for getting 
to America, She was told she could get a GI bride visa. 

The Wallachs decided to go to France for a while and then to the 
United States at the end of the year. In November Mrs. Wallach re- 
ceived a letter from the United States consulate in Paris, where they 
were residing, addressed to her in her maiden name, and asking her to 
come in to discuss certain matters. She was sick at the time and did 
not go. A week or two later another letter arrived saying that unless 
she came to the consulate shortly she might have trouble getting to the 
United States. When she recovered she went to the consulate. 


MRS. WALLACH BARRED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


There she was told that the consulate had received word from 
Washington to try to locate her and check her papers. She was 
advised not to try to leave for America until the consulate received 
further word from the United States and had gotten in touch with 
her again. 

Her husband, nevertheless, made plane reservations—but the 
Wallachs were notified a few days later that her reservation had been 
canceled by the United States consulate. A short while later word 
came from Washington that she was not to be permitted to enter this 
country. (It was not until the enactment of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 that a defector status was created, giving 
former Communists the opportunity to enter the United States.) 

Robert Wallach tried unsuccessfully to get work with various United 
States agencies in Paris, Because of his wife’s background he was re- 
fused employment. He enrolled at the Sorbonne on the GI bill and 
the Wallachs lived on the maintenance allowances it provided. Their 
first child, a daughter, had been born at this time, Mrs, Wallach 
picked up occasional work when she could to help the family finances. 

In April 1949, when the Communists staged a World Peace Congress 
in Paris, Mrs. Wallach worked for it for a few days, writing résumés of 
speeches and translating them into German. She was willing to do 
anything at this time “to earn a few more pennies.” 

Noel Field attended this congress as an independent observer. Both 
he and Herta had come to Paris for the affair. Erica saw a lot of them 
at the time and learned that the Fields planned to go to, and live in, 
one of the “eastern” countries. Noel was going to Prague shortly and, 
if things worked out as he hoped and he got a job, Herta would join 
him and they would establish residence there. 

Noel left for Prague early in May and Herta went to Geneva 
to await word from him. Mrs. Wallach received a letter from him a 


few days after he arrived in Prague. He wrote that everything was 
fine. 
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THE FIELDS DISAPPEAR 


The Wallachs were going to the beach in July for their vacation. 
Erica wrote to Herta asking that she join them. She received no 
reply to the letter and therefore telephoned Herta, who was “very 
strange over the phone” when questioned about news of Noel. Asked 
if he was all right, Herta assured Erica that he was. She denied that 
there was anything wrong but said she could not join them at the 
beach. To Mrs. Wallach, it was “quite abnormal.” 

After returning from their vacation the Wallachs read in the news- 
papers about Noel’s disappearance. The case had broken in the press 
when Herta went to the United States consul after Noel’s brother, 
Hermann, had disappeared in Poland. 

Herta, Mrs. Wallach believes, had not heard from Noel for a long 
time—probably since she had talked to Mrs. Wallach on the phone 
that spring—and became convinced something had happened to him. 
Herta tried to get information from the Communist Czechoslovakian 
Embassy and other sources without success. She said nothing to 
United States authorities, but notified her husband’s family. His 
brother Hermann, a Cleveland architect, was to visit Poland at 
the end of the summer. Herta arrenge? to meet him in Prague so 
they could try together to learn something of what had happened to 
Noel, and went there for that purpose. Hermann left Warsaw for 
Prague but never arrived. It was then that Herta went to the United 
States consul. A few days later she, too, disappeared. 

Mrs. Wallach, too, wanted to find out what had happened to Noel. 
Knowing as she did his strong pro-Communist sympathies, she felt 
that there was a great miimuntareanding: a grave injustice, taking 
place and that, unless he received help, it would mean his death. 

The Wallachs moved from Paris to Ferney in late 1949 in the hope 
that Bob might be able to get a job with one of the international organ- 
izations in nearby Geneva. He continued his studies at the University 
of Geneva, and the Wallach family of four (a second child had been 
born by this time) lived in a rented room while he looked for work. 

Feeling indebted to them, Mrs. Wallach tried, without success, to 
learn something of what had happened to the Fields. In the spring 
of 1950 she went to Geneva to try to find someone Herta might have 
seen before she erent While there she decided to contact Leo 
Bauer, although she hadn’t heard from him for a long time and was 
not even sure he was still a Communist functionary. She was also 
curious because Bauer had been a close friend of Field’s and, inasmuch 
as Field’s name had been mentioned in the trial of Laszlo Rajk, Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, she wondered if Bauer, too, had been dis- 
credited or was in trouble because of his close contacts with Noel 
Field. 

She called Bauer in Berlin, talked generalities with him, and then 
asked if he could go to Frankfurt to meet her. He said he could not 
but suggested that she give him her address so that he could write. 
Erica gave him the address of a friend in Switzerland, 

The Wallachs went off for their summer vacation. When they re- 
turned a letter from Bauer was waiting for Mrs. Wallach. It was 
“very important” that they meet, it said, but he could not go to Frank- 
furt. Couldn’t she come to Berlin ? 
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Mrs. Wallach thought of, and feared, the possibility of atrap. She 
thought, too, however, that Bauer would never willingly be a party 
to betraying her. Even if forced to write this letter, he would find 
some other way of warning her if the letter was designed to help the 
Communists get her, as welies the Fields, in their rary: 

She talked it over with her husband, admitting to him that she was 
afraid to go. He did not share her concern and said that no one was 
hurt in West Berlin. 


MRS. WALLACH GOES TO BERLIN 


Early in 1950, Mr. Wallach had gone to the United States consulate 
to get a passport for the family to visit Erica’s mother in England. 
Consular officials told him then that they had heard that Erica wanted 
to travel and asked him to keep them informed of her whereabouts. 
The three Fields had disappeared, they said, and they did not want 
anything to happen to her. 

Mrs. Wallach herself went to the consulate after receiving Bauer’s 
letter that summer, told of her plans to go to Berlin, and was warned 
not to attempt the trip. She argued that it would be useful to the 
State Department if she could find out just where Noel was, that with 
this knowledge it might be able to do more about having him released. 
The official to whom she spoke finally agreed that this might be so. 
He said he would cable Washington and, if the idea was approved, the 
United States might even help her out by paying her fare and other 
expenses, 

rs. Wallach objected strongly to this. She would have to go on 
her own. If her trip were financed by the United States she would 
be a United States agent and it would mean death if she were caught. 
She promised to think the whole thing over and let the consulate know 
her decision before doing anything. 

She returned to her husband and urged that they start right away— 
before the United States authorities would have a chance to stop her. 
She had her stateless papers with which to travel. Without informing 
the United States consulate, they went, to the home of Mr. Wallach’s 
brother in Augsburg. The next day Mrs. Wallach traveled to Frank- 
furt. She tried to call Bauer from there. His secretary said he was 
out. Mrs. Wallach took a plane to West Berlin. She arrived at the 
at port on August 26, 1950, at about noon. 

gain she called Bauer, was told he was not in, and that no infor- 
mation could be given about him on the telephone. She went to his 
office in the Communist radio building in the British sector. No one 
but a doorman was there. He gave her the telephone number of an- 
other office. She called it. The person who answered could not give 
any information on the telephone and said the office was closing so 
Mrs. Wallach could not go there in person that day. 

Mrs. Wallach went to her hotel and started thumbing the pages 
of the telephone book to find someone who would know Bauer’s ad- 
dress. She called the Goldhammers. He was not in, but she spoke to 
Mrs. Goldhammer, who said she did not know Bauer’s home address 
and that Erica could get it only by going to Communist Party 
headquarters (in the eastern sector), where there would be someone 
on duty even on a Saturday afternoon. 
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’ 


Mrs. Wallach then made a fateful decision: 


And now, of course, came my great decision. Am I or am 
I not going to go to party headquarters? That seemed to 
be the Tast possibility. * * * 

Well, this seemed to be, after all I had tried, the only pos- 
sibility, the only little chance of finding Leo Bauer; at party 
headquarters. 

Now, of course, that sounds absolutely ridiculous, when I 
say that I actually considered going to party headquarters, 
having been the archenemy. But I1—I was already so des- 
perate, I was so sick at my stomach, I hadn’t eaten since last 
night, and I couldn’t even put down a piece of bread. I was 
so sick from fear I was shaking. 

And I just saw my bed cen te that room, and I had 
just one desire, to crawl into that bed, and pull the blanket 
over me, and go to sleep and never wake up. 

But I decided, “No, I can’t do that. What am I going to 
tell Bob when I come home—come home and say, ‘I just went 
to sleep. 1 was too scared to go to the East.’ I can’t do that. 

“So, what is going to happen? Nothing is — to hap- 
pen. Why should anything happen to you? Nothing ever 
happened to you before. You will pull yourself through. 
You will manage. You go.” 


Mrs. Wallach changed her clothes, locked her money and documents 
in a cupboard in her hotel room (where they were later found b 
Allied authorities), and took the subway to Communist Party head- 
quarters in East Berlin. She found no one but two doormen there. 
They did not know Bauer’s whereabouts. The section that would be 
able to help her was closed. They were friendly, however, and Mrs. 
Wallach talked with them, telling them she had come from Frankfurt 
to see Bauer and that it was important that she find him. They finally 
told her that a Communist Congress was taking place and that, because 
of his position, Bauer would probably be at it. They told her where 
it was. She tooka streetcar to the building. 


THE HAND ON HER SHOULDER 


Communist police surrounding the building stopped her when she 
went through their lines. Without identifying herself, she told them 
for whom she was looking and said she had come from Frankfurt. 
There was much discussion among the police; various persons came 
and went. Eventually she was escorted to the radio section. There 
she was informed that Bauer had gone to Thuringia to get his wife 
who had been ill and bring her back to Berlin. It was suggested that 
he might be back the next morning and that she should try to reach 
him at his office then. 

Mrs. Wallach was allowed to leave the building. She was thirsty 
and bought a lemonade—the last free act she was to perform for 5 
years: 


I left the building. And I was already figuring out in 
my mind, I thought “My God, I made it. I madeit. I’m 
going to get out, and I’m going to get back to the hotel, and 
I’m going to write a card to Bob,” because we had arranged 
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that I was going to send him a card right away, how long 
I intended to stay; and whether everything was all right. 

“T am going to write him that unfortunately, it didn’t 
work, and I will just have to stay until Monday.” 

I was just figuring that out in my mind, when I heard 
steps behind me. And then I knew that was the end. 

T didn't even turn around. And after a second, somebody 
just put a hand on my shoulder and said, “Criminal police. 
Wou d you please come around the corner with me?” 


Mrs. Wallach was taken back into the building, then in a car to the 
SSD (State Security Police) Schumann Strasse prison. After 8 
months she was transferred to the Russian Karlshorst prison in Berlin 
for 3 or 4 months. She was then sent to another German prison, the 
Hohen Schoenhausen. In September 1952, she was sent back to 
Karlshorst. In December she was shifted to the Lichtenberg Russian 
prison where she was tried, convicted of espionage, and sentenced to 
death. 

She was shipped to Russia for execution in January 1953. She 
was imprisoned in Brest for a week or two and then sent to Moscow 
to be held in a death cell for 6 months. In July 1953, after Stalin’s 
death, she was told she would not be shot; her sentence had been 
changed to 15 years in a slave labor camp. She was then transferred 
to the notorious Vorkuta labor camp in far eastern Siberia, arriving in 
August. She remained there until December 1954, working at rail- 
road construction. She was then sent to Abes, a camp neat Wotkte, 
until March or April of 1955, when she was shipped to Moscow’s 
yo haa prison, questioned for a few days, and then sent back to 

s. 


REPRIEVE 


She was again transferred to Moscow in September 1955, where 
she was told that her case was under revision. Two weeks later 
she was released. Soviet officials offered her any sum of money she 
cared to set as indemnity for imprisoning her unjustly for 5 years. 
Unlike Noel and Hermann Field, who accepted large sums, she refused 
indemnity, saying she wanted only her freedom. She left Moscow 
for Western Germany, arriving in Berlin on October 27, 1955. A 
few days later she flew to England to visit her mother, who was living 
in Epsom. 

Mr. Wallach had returned to his home in the United States, bring- 
ing the children with him, in late 1950. For almost 4 years he knew 
nothing of what had happened to Erica. In late 1954, while being 
held in Vorkuta, Mrs. Wallach was permitted to write for the first 
time. Her letters to her husband, written at that time, were the first 
definite word he—or anyone in the West—had that she was alive and 
indicating her whereabouts. 


MRS. WALLACH FINALLY REACHES THE UNITED STATES 


In interviews in both Moscow and Berlin after her release, Mrs. 
Wallach expressed the desire to rejoin her husband and children in 
the United States. She was to be denied fulfillment of this desire for 
2 years. During these 2 years she made several applications for an 
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entry visa. All were denied until, with the assistance of the chairman 
of this committee, she was granted entry in the fall of 1957. 

The action of the committee chairman in recommending the issu- 
ance of a visa to Mrs. Wallach a few months ago was not intended to 
be a criticism, real or implied, of the actions of those officials of the 
executive branch of the Government who had refused her requests for 
visas in the past. 

Thoughtful reading of the subsequent sections of this report dealing 
with Noel Field makes it abundantly clear that the fact that a person 
has been arrested and imprisoned by the Soviet Union or one of its 
satellites is not proof that that person is no longer a Communist or 

ro-Communist. More than 5 years of unjust imprisonment at the 

ands of the Communists has not destroyed Noel Field’s loyalty to the 
Communist cause. In addition there are a considerable number of 
men holding important positions in Communist governments today 
who in the past have been imprisoned and tortured, on false charges, 
by the regimes they are now serving faithfully. 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Wallach had been closely associated with Noel 
Field for a considerable number of years in addition to being a mem- 
ber and minor official of the German Communist Party, prudent con- 
cern for this Nation’s security demanded that responsible officials 
submit her to a period of testing after her release before granting her 
permission to enter the United States. This was done and she passed 
the test. The committee chairman, therefore, supports without res- 
ervation those officials who decided in the past to refuse Mrs. Wallach 
entry until sufficient time had elapsed for reasonable judgment to be 
made concerning her present loyalties. 








Parr III 


THE COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE FOR EXTRACTING 
“CONFESSIONS” 


The Schumann Strasse (German) prison to which Mrs. Wallach was 
first taken in August 1950 was a large prison, yet it was almost empty. 
There were only about eight people m it. This frightened her. Had 
it been full, she would not have worried much. The prison was obvi- 
ously one for special cases. 

Every magi she was taken from her cell to a special room for inter- 
rogation. During the first week or so she was sometimes questioned 
during the day as well. 

The questioning centered on Noel Field and on “my criminal activ- 
ities against the Communists and on behalf of the Americans; that 
is, espionage for the Americans.” Who sent her to Berlm? Why 
was she there? What about Field’s espionage activities? Who had 
worked with him? 

Mrs. Wallach denied her interrogators’ accusations that she was an 
American espionage agent. She said she could not answer their ques- 
tions because, never having been engaged in spying, she did not know 
the answers. They did not believe her and kept at her, determined to 
make her confess. 

In Mrs. Wallach’s judgment, there was no question in her captors’ 
minds about her guilt. They knew she was a spy and were not too 
interested in having her make that simple admission. What they 
wanted was the details of her and Field’s espionage operations. Near- 
ly all questions concerned alleged facts about their spy activities. 

For a period of about 3 months the interrogators were extremely 
harsh. Mrs. Wallach got little rest: 


Mrs. Watiacn. * * * prisoners were allowed to lie down 
at 10:30 at night. You were not allowed to lie down during 
the daytime. 

Question. You mean you had to stand or sit? 

Mrs. Wautuacu. Yes, you were not allowed to sleep even 
sitting. There is nothing that tires you out more than doing 
16 hours of nothing, so you always wanted to go to sleep. 
So, at 10 o’clock you would lie down. With me it happened 
usually about 10:30 or 11 I would be awakened an taken 
for interrogation. 

4 Question. Despite the fact that you were kept awake all 
ay ? 

Mrs. Watxiacu. One of their main methods is not to let 
you sleep and to wear you out. So I would be called at 
10:30 or 11. It would last until 4 or 5 o’clock in the morn- 
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When she did not break under this treatment, a switch to relative 
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ing. In this first period of interrogation they were un- 
friendly, shouting, disbelieving as word you said; never 
a smile, hard words, you know the kind of cursing, all the 
words they could possibly think of, but that was about all— 
and keeping me awake. 


COMMUNIST “KINDNESS” 


softness was tried: 


Mrs. Watuacu. They offered me a cigarette to smoke. It 
must have been about 3 months [after she was imprisoned]. 

Question. Was it still night interrogation ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Yes. Sometimes I was called in the day- 
time, too, but actually all of the interrogation was done at 
night, always. They would offer me a cigarette and sit close 
to me and say, “Let’s talk this over like friends; we only 
mean good; we don’t want to hurt you. We just want to 
help you. Why don’t you talk? Why don’t you have 
confidence ¢” 

They started with a kind of moral pressure, talking about 
my family all the time, about my children. 

When I left my children, my son was 6 months old and 
my daughter was a year and three-quarters. So, of course, 
I had a very hard time getting accustomed to the idea that 
I was separated from them and they just harped on that all 
the time, talking about, “Well, isn’t it just awful for a mother 
to leave her children to go spying?” 

Question. Did they offer to release you if you told the 
whole story ? 

Mrs. Wattacu. At that time, no, although they said they 
would give me permission to write my family, especiall 
after once they produced a letter written by my ‘ection al 
dressed to the Gamme Government—East German Govern- 
ment. They were holding it up like that, showing me hand- 
writing and showing me the signature, but not showing me 
the contents of the letter. They were telling me that poor 
old mother was sitting there crying her eyes out while the 
daughter had better things to do than caring about her fam- 
ily, spying, and the mother had written to the Government to 
p ease give her some information on the whereabouts of her 

aughter, and that my son, 6 months old, was dangerously 
ill. So I got hysterical and threatened to kill the officer in 
question. I chased him through the room. This was the first 
outburst that I had. It was quite funny. I didn’t think it 
was funny at the time. 

I said, “Well, why don’t you answer her? You are just 
inhuman,” and so forth, and I swore at him, calling all the 
names I could call them. They said it was my business to 
take care of my family, and anyway they would permit me 
to write if I talked. They hadn’t permitted me to have news- 
papers and books, and so on and so forth, and now I could 
have permission to sleep in the daytime, and all these things, 
all this special treatment, if I talked. 
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I said I didn’t care about it and I didn’t want any of it. 


MORE HARSH TREATMENT—AND THREATS 


Mrs. Wallach’s refusal to change her attitude after this “kind” 
treatment brought on a reversion to rough treatment and threats of 
still rougher handling by others if she did not cooperate : 


Mrs. Watiacn. * * * That went on for a time and then 
we got into very bad water again, very rough. I had to 
stand hours and hours because of something I had said which 
did not please them. So I had to stand up for hours during 
the investigation. 

The whole tenor of the investigation was getting very 
rough again. 

Finally, they kept on threatening me, the Germans, if I 
was unwilling to cooperate with them, they had to turn me 
over to Some more competent authorities, who might do a bet- 
ter job with me, but they warned me personally not to let 
it get that far because I might have trouble. * * * 

* * * Then they threatened more—obviously they were 
not going to get anywhere with me. They had always been 
mentioning countries like Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
what were my contacts with these people, and had I known 
before I got arrested of the Rajk trial. I think it was in- 
dicated in the papers that other trials were to be expected, 
and I didn’t know if those trials were going on while I was 
in the prison. 

Question. At this point, you had no outside information ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. I was terribly afraid that they might send 
me to one of these countries and have me as a witness there, 
although I had not had much to do with those people, and 
although I had not much to do with the East German State. 
It turned out that they were not threatening to turn me over 
to any other government except the Russians. I was in- 
terrogated by the Russians only toward the end of this 8- 
month period, with definite threats that they were going 
to try for the last time, and if I were not agreeable, they 
would start a new regimen. 


The guards were correct but friendly when Mrs. Wallach first 
entered the Schumann Strasse prison. Conversation with them was 
forbidden. In the very first interrogations she noticed that a Russian 
in civilian clothes was always present. Violating orders, she talked 
with the guards, mentioned this in her conversation, and asked if it 
was the usual procedure in German prisons. They said it was not, 
except in special cases, 

Someone squealed about her talking with the guards. There was 
an investigation. One guard was locked up, several others were dis- 
missed, and a new prison regime took over. There was no more con- 
versation between Mrs. Wallach and her guards. From this point on, 
no effort was made to conceal the presence of Russians. Questions and 
answers were translated from German into Russian for the Soviet rep- 
resentatives’ benefit. Mrs. Wallach was told the Russians were there 
just as “friends and observers.” 
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When, after 8 months of solitary confinement and interrogation, 
Mrs. Wallach still refused to confess, she was transferred one night 
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THE SOVIET PRISON—AND COLD TREATMENT 


to the Soviet political prison (Karlshorst) in Berlin. 


Mrs. Wauuacn. * * * There my new regimen started: 
punishment, questioning during the whole night. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was from 10 o’clock until 5 minutes of 6 every 
night for 12 nights. 

Question. During the day you were not allowed to sleep ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. No, during the day I was especially 
guarded with special instructions for me not to sleep one 
second. 

Question. Would you not have to sleep ? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. For a moment your eyes would drop and 
the guards would watch me and they would come in and 
make me walk in the cell. I would walk until I used to bang 
my head against the wall and then I would simply sit down 
again, and they would get me up again, and that is the way 
the day would pass. 

The punishment was very, very cold, and I was never able 
to get very warm either day or night. 

Question. Did you wear prison garb ? 

Mrs. Watiacn. No, my own clothes which consisted of a 
summer suit and no stockings. 

Question. You were arrested in August ? 

Mrs. WatiacH. Yes, and I was not equipped for a winter 
in prison. 

Question. For 8 months you had been confined to this one 
wardrobe that you had when you were arrested ? 

Mrs. Watxiacu. Yes, and this was after the 8 months in the 
German prison, and it was a cold punishment cell. I was 
questioned at night, in any icy cold room, sitting between 
an open window and an open door. They were just about 
opposite each other, and I would be sitting in the middle, 
right in the direction of the draft, and the questioning officer 
and the interpreter were sitting at the other end of a tremen- 
dously long room in heavy coats and sweaters, and all 
wrapped up, and they would interchange, and one would sit 
for an hour and the other would go out and warm himself. 

Question. This went on for 12 days? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Twelve days and nights. Then I would 
be put back at about 3 minutes of 6, back into my old cold 
cell and I would throw myself on the bench and hardly laid 
down before I was awakened. 

That went on for 12 nights, 12 days, and I must have looked 
rather strangely by then. As a matter of fact, I could not 
wash—lI had been in that prison for 15 or 16 days and I was 
never allowed to wash, and I was absolutely filthy. * * * 
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BRIBERY AND SWEET TALK-——-AND THREATS 


At the end of this period there was another switch to the soft ap- 
proach. Bribes of all kinds were held out to induce Mrs. Wallach to 
cooperate. Threats were combined with them: 


* * * After this 12 nights, I was taken up to the chief’s 
office, the head—not the head of the prison but the head of the 
interrogating people. It was a very luxurious office. I sat 
in a comfortable chair and music was going and that sort of 
thing. I called him Frankenstein, because he looked like 
Frankenstein in the movies. To make it short, he was trying 
to do the questioning in a different manner. He served me 
vodka and candy and things like that and tried to talk per- 
sonally to me—what kind of life was I leading, what did I 
like in music, art, and literature, and discussions of that sort; 
what did I need in prison. He said he could do anything I 
wanted. SoIsaid I did not need athing. That went on For 
quite a space and he insisted, “Surely, you need something.” 
He asked about the food. I told him it was lousy, and it is 
inevery prison. He pretended to be surprised. 

He asked me what I got and I told him I did not care about 
it. 

He asked me what I wanted, any clothes or soap or any- 
thing that a woman needs, lipstick. I told him I didn’t think 
I needed that a bit, but I did say I wanted to wash. 

He said he would see to that. But he did not see to it. 

Anyway, I was introduced to the head of the NKVD in 
Germany, who joined us in this office several nights. 

I must say that these few nights which I spent with those 
two chiefs in the luxurious place, with Beethoven playing on 
the radio, were more exhausting than the nights I spent with 
the interrogating officers shouting at me. They were very 
friendly, very nice, but trying to get me drunk, which as I 
told before never happens to me. I can’t get drunk, so I 
was not afraid of that. However, I had not eaten very much 
for a long time, and I had not smoked except for that short 
period in the German prison. Now I had drunk heavy 
vodka, smoked one cigarette after another, listened to music, 
sat in an overheated room, and I was afraid. It was rather 
tough, and besides I had terrible stomach trouble, so I didn’t 
enjoy the drinking or the candy. 

The general idea of it was, “Well, let’s be friends. We are 
from the NKVD and you are an American spy, so we are 
colleagues; let’s get together and put our cards on the 
table. Now, tell us who else has n working for the 
Americans.” 

When I said, “Excuse me, but I think you are not getting 
this quite straight. I am not an American agent,” they 
said, “Come on, let’s not talk like this; let’s be friends, 
let’s be open.” 

And they all made a lot of compliments, and said a 
woman like me should not go to a life in Siberia; she 
should always have a wonderful life, drink wine every day, 
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They lived up to their threats when Mrs, Wallach persisted in her 
She had complained, in her talks with these men, 
of the conduct of her regular interrogating officers. 
not treated her as a human being : 


refusal to confess. 
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and they really didn’t want anything from me because for 
them I was a woman more than an American spy; they were 
not going to make a case out of me but they wanted informa- 
tion about others. If I gave them that information, they 
would see to it that I would go free, and I could go anywhere 
else in the world. 

I put the question to them: “To America?” And they said, 
“Tf you want to go to America we can arrange it, too. Think 
itover. Talk to us, and we will arrange it.” 

I said, “Do you want me to work for you when I get to 
America ¢” 

And they said, “No, we never want you to work for us at 
all. We will just Jet you sit the re. We will see to it that you 
have a good life, but we wouldn’t want you to work for us.” 

I really got the impression that they meant it somehow. 

Anyway, those were the promises, and I kept on saying, 
“Well, I have nothing to tell you. I am awfully sorry. I 
wish I could.” 

“Don’t you want to go back to your children ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, think it over. Think it.over. We are very patient 
and we are going to wait, but some day our patience will be 
at_ an end. You will be very, very sad and we will be very, 
very sorry for you.” 

This went on for about a week. 

Question. They were taking you up to this oflicer’s office ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Yes, and after about a week they gave up. 
They said they were sorry. ‘They had warnedme. And if I 
can’t make up my mind and I couldn’t talk to them, then I 
would have to go back to the interrogating officers, “and 
as you yourself have told us, you don’t enjoy that very 
manehs;.;7) * > 

SPECIAL PUNISHMENT 


anything. 


Mrs. Watiacn. * * * Of course, they sent me back to the 

same interrogating officer who had been questioning me before 

and told him what I had ssid about him, so I was not received 
very politely by him. 

He interrogated me for another 5 days and 5 nights without 
even 1 second of sleep. Again it was in the cold, and he was 
cursing. Then he put me into a special punishment cell for 16 
days where I was naked except for a httle man’s net under- 
shirt, man’s underpants, very wide, and that was all, barefoot 
andnaked. Ever ybody could look in from all sides; on a stone 
floor and handcuffed in the back, heavy iron handcuffs. 

Every 4 days I got 1 meal. I was fed only every fourth day 
and it was icy cold. I was so dog-tired, as you can imagine, 
after all these nights. At 10 o’clock the bell rang and I was 


She said they had 
und that she would never tell them 
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theoretically entitled to go to sleep like‘all of the other pris- 
oners. There was nothing to go to sleep on, so I would 
just throw myself on the floor, but would wake up after a 
minute because I was so cold: But anyway I got 1 minute’s 
sleep.. I would run around trying to get some circulation. I 
thought that I was not going to be able to stand it, but I 
stood it for 16 days and I did not even get a cold. 

Question. Were the handewffs on you at all times except 
when you ate? 

Mrs. Watiacn. Yes; except for about 5 minutes during 
the night. Sometimes when I was taken out for interrogation 
they took the handenffs off me; and put my clothes on and 
I walked upstairs into a beautifully heated room. 

My old interrogating officer was there. He asked me if it 
was cold down there. He asked if I was “dancing.” He said, 
“Have you made up your mind to talk?” 

I said, “I have always made up my mind to talk and I have 
talked and that is all I have to say.” 

He said, “You don’t have anything else to say?” 

“No.” 

“Well, it is nice and warm in here. Well, you might as'well 
go down and get a little colder.” And that is the way it was 
every night. That lasted not even 5 minutes. I didn’t have 
time to get myself warmed up in that nice already heated room 
and I was taken down again and the handcuffs put on me; so 
that lasted for 16 days. 

Then my interrogating officer wanted to go on a furlough. 
I think that is the reason they got me out of there. He was 
getting sick and tired of me, because actually he had,to. stay 
over Sundays, too, and he did not like ita bit. * *.* 

* * * this last night, he was sort of soft and said, “Well, 
what do youthink? How long have you been here in this cell, 
16 days?” 

“Sixteen days,” 

“Well, you seem to be able to stand it perfectly. You have 
gotten used to it.” 

When he said that, I nearly killed him. But he was right; 
[had gotten used to it. 

He said, “There is no point in our keeping you there any 
longer.” As he explained to me before, that was just one of 
the methods of making me talk, and that they would get me 
to talk sooner or later. They had all of the methods for it. 
They had first one method and then the second one and this 
was the third and they had several. more to come. I knew 
that the next method after this would be the water cell, stand- 
ing in water, so I was not particularly happy with that. So 
he said, “If we put you into a water cell, I bet you will be able 
tostand that, too, Sothere isno point doing that now. You 
want to go back to your cell?” 

I said, “Yes, I want to go back to my cell.” 

He said, “All right. We will put you back in your normal 
cell, nice and warm, and you will get soft again and we will 
leave you there for a while and we will leave you soft and 
then we will put you in the next punishment cell, the water; 
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Another prisoner of the Communists, held in this same prison at 
the time, has submitted to United States authorities an affidavit which 
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and then you won’t be able to stand it, whereas now you will 
be able to stand it.” 

I didn’t care a bit. All I cared about was right now. I 
couldn’t take it 1 minute longer. Let them put me back in 
my own cell. What comes tomorrow I did not care. Asa 
matter of fact, I never did get into it. That was just a 
threat. 

Question. During this period, were there more than one 
in a cell? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Yes, but I was usually in solitary con- 
finement. 

In this Russian prison, after my 12th night, I was put into 
a cell with two other women. Why it was done, I don’t 
know, but I have reason to believe that one of them was a 
spy. I stayed with them, well, about a week, while I was 
being interrogated by the two chiefs, and the night sessions 
with the vodka, et cetera, and they kept begging me not to 
tell the girls downstairs when I came down that I had had 
vodka, and so on. Of course, they knew it anyway, and I 
had told them anyway. 

Then I was out again for 16 days in solitary punishment 
cell. Then I came back to these girls, and they saw me as I 
arrived with one tremendously blue eye, and I was all open 
herein the back. I must have looked terrific. 

I stayed with them until the end of my time in this Russian 
prison which was altogether 3 or 4 months. * * * 


reads, in part, as follows: 


A 


After having again been questioned continuously for 12 
nights running, and being hardly able to stand up from 
fatigue, she was taken from one of the interrogations into 
the ener on Whitsunday. (A karzer is a solid concrete cell 
with nothing in it.) After 16 days she was again released 
into the cell. Mrs. Wallach was in a terrible physical con- 
dition, had been beaten black and blue, her face badly swollen. 
In addition, she was completely filthy, not having been given 
an opportunity to wash during the 16 days. Her wrists were 
badly swollen from handcuffs. 


THE SILENT TREATMENT 


in, the Russian Communists came up with a new technique for 
playing on Mrs. Wallach’s nerves in the hope it would lea 


confession : 


Mrs. Watuacu. * * * SoI was put back into a normal cell. 
I stayed there maybe for another month. * * * Then I had 
another interrogating officer who questioned me at night in 
silence, which nearly drove me crazy. 

Question. What do you mean, “in silence”? 

Mrs. Wautxacu. He just sat at the end of the room in 
silence. He would sit there and play with a pencil and draw 
and watch me from time to time, scratch himself, and then 





to a 
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every hour or every 2 hours, he would say, “Well, Erica, are 
you going to talk?” And I would say, “ have talked.” 

“That is not enough.” 

“Sorry, there is nothing else to say.” And then he would 
say, “Sad, very sad. Isn’t it too bad. Well”—and then he 
went on. I thought I would go crazy. He sat there for a 
solid hour or two just doing nothing. I couldn’t go to sleep, 
either, because every time I dropped off in my chair, he saw 
me, and he would say, “Do you want to stand?” So that was 
rather tiring; and he threatened me with all sorts of things. 

Sega How many days did this sort of interrogating 

o on 
. Mrs. Wauuacu. About 2 or 3 weeks. At that time I was 
together with other girls in the prison. Every night— 
rather, every morning I came back, they would pop up out 
of their beds, and say, “Well, what was it tonight?” I used 
to cry. When I was sitting there I never shed a tear, but 
when I got into my cell, I was shaking all over. 


Mrs. Wallach was then shipped to another German SSD prison, 
— Schoenhausen. Here she was interrogated only by Russian 
officers. 


Mrs. Watuacu. * * * That lasted for a whole year; durin 
this whole year I was left in peace for a whole 6-month period, 
never interrogated once. The first half of the year I was 
interrogated nightly and the last half-year I was not interro- 
gated at all, just stayed in solitary confinement cell, very 
small cell, very hard conditions, but no bad treatment, no 
special bad treatment. 

Question. You were not handcuffed in your cell? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. No. And I got meals regularly, and 
everything was perfectly all right except that I had this tiny 
cell and no windows or air. * * * 


INDICTMENT—AND PREPARATION FOR TRIAL 


One night she was again taken out of her cell to answer a few formal 
questions. She knew something was up. The next night she was sent 
back to the Russian Karlshorst prison. 

Here, for the first time—2 years after her arrest—she was shown a 
warrant for her arrest and a document containing official charges 
against her. In all previous interrogations there had been relativel 
little note taking. Now a series of night sessions began during whic 
detailed notes were made of everything said— 


not at all any kind of bad treatment or anything like that, 
just night sessions—getting very tired—cursing from time to 
time. 


In these sessions the Communist interrogators revealed that they 
had a wealth of detailed information about her, dating back many 
years—items such as a remark about Franz Dahlem of the German 
Communist Party Central Committee she had made years earlier to 
a relatively insignificant Communist. They also had a report on her 
husband from which they read brief excerpts about his activities, state 
of mind, etc. 
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Question. Was the reason they read this to you to get you 
to talk? 

Mrs. WauiAcH. Yes, to get me soft. 

Question. Would it have indicated that they had someone 
at that time who was trying to remain friendly or become 
friendly with Bob? 

Mrs. Wauiacn. No, just checking on him, his whereabouts 
and what he had been doing, They had been threatening me 
that they might kidnap my children and bring them in. * * * 


THE TRIAL AND THE SENTENCE-——DEATH 


The nightly, detailed questioning went on for 4 months, from Sep- 
tember to December 1952. Toward the end of this period there was 
a confrontation between her and Leo Bauer, who had also been ar- 
rested, because of discrepancies in their answers to certain questions. 

On December 25, Erica and Bauer were transferred to Lichtenberg, 
a trial prison. Their trial began the next day. Three days later they 
had been convicted and sentenced to “death by shooting.” The time 
and place of their execution were not specified. 


Mrs. Watiacn. * * * That was December 28, and I stayed 
in my death cell in Lichtenberg until the 4th or 7th of 
January. 

Question. What is the difference between a death cell and 
any other type of cell ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. There is no difference except they have 
strict. rules. You have about 7 guards that guard you, 1 single 
little person. If you are taken out for any reason, once a 
month or something, for a bath or shower, about seven guards 
would guard you. You are just considered one of the most 
dangerous animals. 

I think it was the 7th of January 1953, that I was shipped 
to Russia by train. * * * 

* * * * * 


Question. Were you tojd prior to the prepared movement 
to the Soviet Union that you were going to he moved there? 

Mrs. Watxacu. No. 

Question. When they picked you up and took you out of 
the prison; you did not know you were going? 

Mrs. Wautiacu. That is right. 

Question. Were you thinking you were going to your 
death ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. I thoughteyery time the door opened I was 
going to my death, but after a while you get used to it. They 
made me undress completely. The first time they made me 
undress completely there were about 15 guards there. I 
thought how disgusting of them to shoot me without’ my 
clothes on. They probably just didn’t want to take them off 
me when I was dead. * * * 


RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


Erica was first sent to Brest prison for about a week—“We were 
loaded into cells there, very cold cells. I almost froze”—then 
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on to Moscow. Now that she had been convicted, the confession-ex- 
torting procedures were dropped. 


Mrs. Wax.acn. I think everybody went to Moscow; for 
shooting, too. So there I sat actually for 6 months waitin 
for my execution. Nothing happened. I just had the specia 
treatment of a death-sentenced prisoner: no interrogation, I 
was never let out of the cell, but the cell was normal and the 
food was normal—lousy, but normal. 

Question. There was no physical or mental abuse of you? 

Mrs. Watiacu. No, except all the normal things which 
other prisoners got I did not get, such as reading, and all of 
the other prisoners were allowed to buy food if they had 
money. 

Question. But you still were not allowed to communicate 
with your family? 

Mrs. Watiacn. No. Others were allowed to go for walks 
for 20 minutes and they got a bath every week, but I got one 
once a month. They had their laundry washed and sheets on 
their bed; T never had any sheets or soap or towels. That 
was just ordinary routine for death cases. 


STALIN SAVES~A; LIFE-—BY DYING 


pr 6 months of that I was called and told that I was 
not g6ing to be shot, that I was going to live for 15 years in a 
labor camp. 
Question. Was this due'to your having requested pardon ? 
Mrs. Wattacn. I don’t know. ‘T think it was due to’ the 
fact that Stalin had died, because—you see, in this period 
while I was sitting in the Moscow prison Stalin died and I 
was there, and I don’t want to go into the details, but I did 
notice changes in the prison. After these changes, there was 
a slightly different atmosphere. I would not say it was a 
very severe pr ison but I got severe treatment as a death case, 
where no guards would utter a word tome. All that changed 
slightly and they would be starting to talk a few words and 
wondering themselves how I stayed there that long with a 
death sentence. They never had anything like that before, 
and the general attitude being that it must “be a severe case if 
I stayed “there for such a long time that the Supreme Soviet 
couldn’t make up their minds to: pardon me. 
% ok aS K * 


I was put into a normal cell with normal treatment. I 
was allowed to read and I was allowed to go for walks and it 
was quite pleasant in that prison. I was sorry they took me 
out of that prison and shipped me north. 


SLAVE LABORER FOR THE KREMLIN 


In August 1953, Erica arrived at the Vorkuta slave labor camp in 
Siberia. A year and a half later, in December 1954, she was trans- 
ferred to a neighboring camp, Abes. 
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Question. What happened in all of these camps? Did all 
of the prisoners work? Was this the idea of the camp, where 
each prisoner had some job to do? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Yes, absolutely. 

Question. What did you have to do? 

Mrs, Watxacu. I was in the brigade laying railroad tracks 
and building roads. 

Question. What exactly could you do? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Heavy work, with a pick and a sledge 
hammer and things like that. 

Question. Did they have somebody who stood over you? 

Mrs. Watxacu. Yes, brigadiers, also prisoners who would 
be forcing you to work kind giving you the assignment to get 
to work. 

Question. Could you actually do the work that they told 
you to do without falling down? 

rs. Waxiacu. I could not in the beginning, but I got 
used to it after a while. I landed in the hospital twice but 
then I got strong enough to do it. I was quite strong at the 
end. 
MOSCOW ADMITS A SLIGHT ERROR 


At Lubyanka she was questioned for a few days about a Latvian 
she had known (she believes he had been arrested in connegtion with 
her and Field’s case and was being released) and then seaié back to 
Abes again. There she was taken ill and spent several months of 
the late spring and summer in the hospital. In September 1955, she 
was taken back to the Moscow prison. 

Here she was told that her sentence had been annulled and that her 
case was under revision. A check of her files, it was said, revealed 
that perhaps things had not been just as reported in them; with her 
help they would go through her case once more, correcting all errors. 
If it was found that she was not guilty, she would be released; if 
partially guilty, she would get a new trial. 

Days of careful questioning in Russian, which she had learned by 
this time, followed. There was careful note taking. She had to read 
each document to make sure she understood every word and then sign it. 
Her interrogators, too, signed each paper. 


Mrs. Wattacu. I commented upon that, too. I said this 
was the first time I had ever had a questioning the way it 
should be, and that actually it was the first time that my 
words were put on paper the way I said them. 

Then, of course, they also went into the details of what had 
happened during my investigation time, and this was years 
hack:..*..* * 

* * * * * 


Then it was just direct investigation: “You were accused 
of such-and-such and you were condemned for such-and- 
such on the ground given such-and-such. Is that true?” 

My answer would be, “No; it is a lie.” 

Then the question would be: “What is the truth?” And 
I would say, this, this, and this, and so we went from one point 
tothe other. * * * 
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Erica, in her “trial” had pleaded guilty “with t pleasure” to 
one charge—violation of Article 58/1012 of the Criminal Code of 
the U.S.S. R. for “defamation of and agitation against the U. S. S. R. 
and propaganda in favor of the United States of America.” This 
worried her. It would be difficult for her to deny guilt now. When 
the charge was reached she again said, “Guilty.” 

She was told to elaborate on why she was guilty and did so. After 
listening to her, the interrogator wrote “Not guilty” after the charge. 
He explained to her that she was really not guilty, despite her former 
plea, because she had merely held opinions and made remarks, but 
had not expressed them in speeches or public meetings. 

After 10 days of this she was called in again and told she would be 
released. One hour later she was free. 


COMMUNISM’S “REFINED” TORTURE DEVICES 


In their efforts to break Mrs. Wallach and get her to confess falsely 
to espionage for the United States, the Communists, for a period of 
2 years, used a combination of physical and mental tortures of a type 
that has broken many men and women. 

Reading her testimony about the techniques used to try to make her 
confess, one is struck by their similarity not only to those used on 
Robert Vogeler, Cardinal Mindszenty, and others in Iron Curtain 
countries, but also to those used by the Chinese and North Korean 
Reds in the first stage of their efforts to brainwash United States 
and other U. N. troops captured in the Korean war. 

Analysis of the treatment given to Mrs. Wallach and also of that 
administered to POW’s in Red China and North Korea, reveals that 
oo pressures used by the Communists in extracting confessions 
are these: 


Solitary confinement 

This has always been considered an extreme form of punishment 
because man needs, and naturally craves, both the companionship of 
other men and some freedom to move about. He is by nature gre- 
garious and active. Locking a normal human up in a small cell where 
he can barely move and depriving him of all human association for 
months or years puts him under great mental strain and creates an 
intense desire to escape—even at the price of a false confession. 


Tiredness 


A person who is tired enough doesn’t care about anything except 
sleep and will do almost anything to get it. When free to do so, many 
such people have lain down to sleep even though they knew it would 
almost certainly mean death by freezing or some other means. By 
refusing to let their “subjects” sleep at all during the day and inter- 
rogating them for hours at night so that they are kept in a state of 
physical, mental, and nervous exhaustion, the Communists not only 
greatly impair human ability to resist their demands but also create 
in their victims a longing for rest that can hardly be resisted—espe- 
cially when the key to it is the simple signing of a piece of paper. 
Exposure to cold 


This is actually a form of physical torture, even though it does not 
bruise, draw blood, or break bones. Confining an inadequately clothed 
20661—58——6 
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person in an unheated cell in winter has the same effect as any other 
device used to produce physical pain—the desire to end it by any means 
possible, including “confession.” 


Uncertainty 


The victim is not at first told exactly what he is accused of. He 
does not know just what he has allegedly done, just how to defend 
himself, He never knows what will happen to him'next. He does 
not know what tortures he will suffer or whether he will be killed 
and if so, when. This uncertainty begets fear and worry. Mrs. 
Wallach had been imprisoned for 2 years before she was given a 
definite, formal statement of the charges against her. 


Threats 


All kinds are used, depending on the individual case. Erica Wal- 
lach was threatened with new methods of torture (the water cell), 
a reversion to some of the harsher methods already used on her, with 
the kidnaping of her children. The threat of death was often used 
on POW’s in Korea. 


Concern for loved ones 


The worries, sorrow, fears, of one’s parents, husband, wife, sweet- 
heart, or children are portrayed to break down the victim’s resistance. 
The Communists read to Mrs. Wallach parts of a letter from her 
mother and excerpts from a report on her husband. Human love is 
used to make the victim feel cruel and unloving, if he does not sign 
on the dotted line so he can then relieve his family’s worry by writing 
to them. 


Undernourishment 


The prisoner, often unknowingly, is kept on a diet that is insuffi- 
cient to keep up his strength. While apparently eating adequately, 
he is actually suffering from malnutrition. Because of the relationship 
between health of mind and health of body, this affects his ability to 
stand up under the various mental and physical tortures he is 
undergoing. 


The carrot after the stick 


A period of harsh and brutal treatment is suddenly abandoned for 
“cindness.” The tortures are eased; the victim is given comforts— 
sleep, warmth, cigarettes, better food, a bath or change of clothes, etc. 
This is done to play on the human weakness for “creature comforts,” 
to foster a feeling of relief and gratitude, and thus to lessen resist- 
ance. The threat of the stick again, however, is always combined 
with this carrot. 


Feeling of abandonment and hopelessness 


The victim is deprived of all news of family or governmental efforts 
to help him. Spies surround him. His slightest infraction of rules 
is discovered, reported—and brings punishment. He is made to feel 
that he is completely alone, friendless, and up against an almost omnip- 
otent power—in short, that his case is hopeless, and resistance is futile. 


Other more or less secondary pressures could be mentioned. The 
above are the principal ones. One or two of these devices, inflicted 
on some persons for a considerable length of time, will bring about a 
confession. Combine all of them and subject someone to their pres- 
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sures for a period of 2 years and that person will hold up only if very 
strong-willed. 


FALSE CONFESSION—FIRST STEP IN BRAINWASHING 


The Communists’ confession-extorting technique is the same as the 
first stage in the Communist brainwashing technique because the 
object of both “treatments” is the same—to wring out of the victim an 
admission of nonexistent guilt. 

It is the belief of Communist brainwashers that before a person can 
be well indoctrinated with Communist ideas his brain must be 
cleansed of his old “capitalist” concepts, i. e., he must be brought to 
the point where he will confess that his former beliefs and the acts that 
flowed from them were evil. He will then be ready to reject them, to 
put them out of his mind (his brain will be washed clean), and accept 
new ideas and principles in their place. 

In the camps of North Korea and Red China the object of the Red 
brainwashers was to force the prisoners of war to confess falsely that 
they were guilty of crimes against world peace, against the people of 
Korea and Red China and that they were (criminal) agents of the im- 
Higa warmongers. Once a man was brought to the point where 

e would admit this, he was ready for the second stage of brainwash- 
ing—that of indoctrination with Commuist ideas, a stage that is not 
used in extorting confessions. 

Americans might well give serious thought to why it is that Mrs. 
Wallach refused to confess to crimes she had not committed in spite of 
the ordeal she went through when, according to authoritative studies 
made for the Armed Forces, about one-third of the American troops 
captured in Korea and subjected to the same pressures gave in to them 
and collaborated with their captors in varying degrees. 

Admittedly, some American POW’s suffered beatings and other 
forms of physical torture that far exceeded anything Erica Wallach 
endured—and many suffered tortwre to death rather than collaborate. 
But the above-mentioned reports also indicate that many of the thou- 
sands who collaborated with the enemy—in some cases even to the 
point of betraying their buddies—did not endure nearly as much as this 
woman did. 













Parr IV 
JUSTICE—COMMUNIST STYLE 


Communism claims that, more than any other system conceived by 
man, it believes in and demonstrates devotion to justice. Communism 
allegedly stands for human rights. Communism, its adherents boast, 
ends the oppression of the little fellow by powerful groups, cliques, 
and governments. Under Communism, we are told, the individual is 
safer, his rights better protected, than under any other form of gov- 
ernment. 

It is in the light of these claims that the manner of Mrs. Erica Wal- 
lach’s arrest, conviction, and imprisonment by Communist authorities 
should be examined. 

The German Communist police who took Mrs. Wallach into custody 
on the afternoon of August 26, 1950, had no warrant for her arrest. 
They summarily hustled her off to prison. She was not brought 
before a judge; no charges against her were presented to any judge or 
jury; there was no formal indictment or accusation of any kind; she 
was not permitted to seek the services of a lawyer to assist in her 
defense. She was simply seized and clapped into jail, where the con- 
fession extractors took over : 


Question. May I interrupt you at this point? 

Under our code of jurisprudence, to arrest a person, even 
though he is not indicted and ready for trial, even when he is 
arrested, the arresting officer tells him why he is being ar- 
rested. Were you, up to this point, told why you were ar- 
rested ? 

Mrs, Watiacu. No. The answer was always: “You ought 
to know better than we do,” and “you know, so why don’t you 
tell us?” That was the main difficulty of the questioning, 
that I was never told or hardly ever told specifically what 
they wanted to get out of me. 

ure, I was told, “You are a spy and we want to know your 
activities,” but sometimes when they drove me half crazy, I 
said, “Go ahead and tell me what you want metosign. I will 
say anything you want me to say,” but they would say, “Oh, 
no; it is up to you to say.” They did not make it very eusy 
for me. 

On this question of arresting, they would say, “You know 
why we arrested you.” * * * 


ERICA GLASER—THE CHILD SPY 


Question. Did you ever receive an explanation from the 
Russians as to charges against you in this early stage? 

Mrs. Watiacu. No; no official charges except the estab- 
lished fact that I was a spy and that I should admit my spy- 
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ing activities, and that I had been a spy for 20 years, which 
made me a spy from the age of 9, and that I had been sent by 
the Americans into the Communist Party to undermine the 
Communist movement. 

And the main question was, Who worked with me? That 
was maybe July of 1951. 

en You were in prison now for approximately a 

ear 

* Mrs. Wauuacu. Yes, for approximately a year alto- 
gether. * * * 


When Erica Wallach finally heard some of the detailed charges 
against her, the information did not come from the East German or 


Russian Communist authorities: 


Question. Was there any communication with the guards 
or the prisoners ? 

— Watiacu. With the prisoners, yes, but not with the 

ards. 

After this first instance, there was never any possibility of 
talking to any of the guards. I had communications with 
prisoners left and right of me, knocking through the walls. 

Question. Did you have a code that you would beat out? 

Mrs. Waxuacu. Alphabet, yes. I tried to get some infor- 
mation about what was going on in the outside world. I got 
all about the Olympic games, very exciting. 

As a matter of fact, one bit of information that I got was 
that something had been written about my case in the East 
German newspapers; namely, that I had been a close associate 
and courier for Noel Field, who was an established American 
spy; that I had had my agents in the East German Ministry 
of Culture; I had strictly decided the setting up of all of the 
East. German universities; I had decided upon the plan of 
teaching at the universities; I had taught myself at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and last of them all, that I had been sent, 
as a last assignment, by the American Intelligence to Berlin 
in. 1950 to give last-minute instructions to the 10 or 12 traitors 
who were preparing the coup against the eastern [East 
German Communist | government. 

Question. Who were the members of the group that you 
were accused of conspiring with or giving orders to? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. I remember some of the names. Paul 
Merker, Leo Bauer, Willi Kreikemeier, Lex Ende and 
others. * * * 

THE LATE, UNSIGNED INDICTMENT 


It was only after she had been held in a series of prisons and 
subjected to various forms of mental and physical torture for 24 
months that Erica Wallach was finally—and officially—informed of 


the crimes she was alleged to have committed : 
* * * * * * * 


Mrs. Wauxacu. Yes. I was returned to the Russian prison 
in 1952 and there I was handed my arrest warrant. It was 
exactly 2 years after my imprisonment. I was hereby told 
that I was arrested by the Russian security organization 
and I also got my indictment written down, charged with 
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paragraph so-and-so and so-and-so, 4 or 5 charges, espionage 
in favor of the Americans. The second was work on behalf 
of the international bourgeoisie. The third was work in a 
group, not alone but in a group, and fourth was anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda. I was charged with that, and 
then they actually sat down and made me testify on these 
charges. They went through them very routinely. 

Question. Was this in a court ? 

Mrs. Watuiacu. No; this was just a hearing. Beforehand 
they hardly ever wrote anything. There was hardly ever any 
testimony written down in all of these lengthy night sessions 
I had; it was mainly talk. There were very few minutes 
taken of anything fail. 

Now every night they would sit down and they would 
write and write and write and write, going into every minute 
detail, when had I gotten in touch with so-and-so, when did I 
meet so-and-so, and when did I get into the Communist 
Party? * * * 


But even the indictment eventually read to Erica Wallach was not 
a valid one from the viewpoint of generally accepted legal procedure 
in civilized nations of the world today. No judge, jury, official, board 
of officials, judicial tribunal, or individual had certified the ndictment 
to indicate its authority and attest to the formal presentation of 
evidence which warranted the handing down of the indictment: 


Question. Was the indictment or the charges signed by 

any Official of the Soviets? 
rs. Wautiacn. No. None of these were ever signed be- 

fore I saw them. They were always signed afterwards. I 
would never see any signatures. 

Question. You never knew specifically who made the 
charges or the indictment against you ? 

Mrs. Watiacn. No. That was September of 1952, so this 
went on until December. 

Question. Was this a 4-month period of the same sort of 
thing, of asking you detailed questions on the charges? 

Mrs. WautLacH. Yes. * * 


When Mrs. Wallach was first imprisoned—and at intervals: there- 
after—she asked what would happen to her. She was always told 
she would be tried before a German court : 


Mrs. Watiacn. * * * When I asked, “Well, what is going 
to happen to me?” I was told that I would be put before a 
court and I would be tried. 

I said, “What kind of court, German or Russian?” They 
would say, “German, of course, because you are not in a Rus- 
sian prison.” They said that because I was in a German 
prison I would naturally be sentenced by a German court, 
and upon my question—what were the Russians doing?— 
they would say, “They are just here as friends and ob- 
servers.” But I was still under German jurisdiction. 

* * * * 
* * * T was sent to Hohen Schoenhausen, which was also 


a German prison, but I was interrogated only by Russian in- 
terrogating officers at this German prison. 
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There again, I was still told that I was going to be tried by 
the German court because I was on German territory and in a 
German prison. I was told that by the Russian officers. 

At that time, I was already told—well, whatever I was go- 
ing to say or not say, I would still get 25 years alone for my 
peg, Laem an employee of OSS. That alone made it sure, 
so nothing else was needed actually to try me. * * * 


THE SECRET TRIAL—BY A SOVIET “COURT” 


Eventually, a great day for “justice” arrived. Mrs. Wallach and 
Leo Bauer—who had been arrested sometime before she was and whose 
case had been linked to hers by the Soviet authorities—were to have 
the “trial” that would determine their guilt or innocence of the 
charges listed against them in their indictments. Contrary to all 
promises given and despite the fact that they were on the soil of the 
“independent” Peoples Republic of East Germany, they were not 
tried in a German court: 


Question. You said it was just interrogation and that is 
all that happened ? 

Mrs. WatiacH. Yes; it was quite officially terminated, with 
the act of accusation being read. We were both present, we 
were both called into the room, and we were told that the 
interrogation had terminated, that we were now under indict- 
ment and we would appear before a Soviet military tribunal 
charged with such-and-such, and that was about all there was 
to it. 

We stayed a few more days in that prison and then we 
were transferred on December 25 [1952] separately, of 
course, from Karlshorst to another Russian prison, Lichten- 
berg prison, where they held their trials. It was an easier, 
ree prison, and on the 26th of December we were called to 
trial. 

That first day we were just read the accusation. We were 
given the rules and regulations. The judges were presented 
to us by name, which meant nothing. ere were three 
judges present. There was one administrative officer of 
some kind. 

Question. Were they in uniform ? 

Mrs. Watuacn. Yes. 

Question. Were you supplied with defense counsel ? 

Mrs. Watiacu. No, we were not allowed to have defense 
counsel, and then there was an interpreter. 

The next 2 days were taken up entirely by questioning 
from the court. 

Question. Was this an open court where the press or public 
of East Germany could attend? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. No, it was a secret trial. On the third 
day, they finished their questioning about 7 o’clock in the 
evening. We had the last word, too. We were each allowed 
our last say. 

ag 7 o'clock it was about over and we were sent back to our 
cells. 
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At 11 o’clock at night, we were called, and the judgment 
was rendered tous. ‘The judgment was “death by shooting,” 
a we were sent to the death cells. That was Decem- 

r 28 


THE MISSING PROSECUTOR 


In convicting Mrs. Wallach of charges that brought the death 
penalty the Soviet military tribunal did not present a single witness 
against her. The prosecutor had done his work so well in advance of 
the trial on the basis of “reports” and “interrogations” that, from 
the Soviet viewpoint, there was apparently no need for witnesses—or 
even the appearance of the prosecutor himself in the courtroom. 

postion. Were witnesses presented against you at your 
tria 

Mrs. Watxacn. No. 

Question. Your trial consisted of the prosecutor presenting 
all of the evidence to the court? 

Mrs. Wauuacu. The prosecutor himself was not present. 
- had prepared it in writing and it was read and that is 
all. 


Question. By the translator? 

Mrs. Wautiacu. Yes, but he had been there in the last ses- 
sion at the prison still when the case was terminated. He 
came and I think he read at that time the accusation. 

Question. Were you both required to give testimony before 
the court? 

Mrs. WatiacH. We were questioned by the court. * * * 


Even when informed of her sentence, Mrs. Wallach was given no 
indication of when or by whom it would be carried out : 


Question. When you were sentenced, you were sentenced 
to execution before a firing squad ? 

Mrs. WatiacH. Yes. 

Question. Did the court direct who was to carry this out? 

Mrs. Wattacu. No. 

Question. Or when it was to be carried out? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. No. No, it read word by word in German 
“Sentenced to death by shooting. The sentence is final and 
cannot be appealed.” 

Question. But notime? 

Mrs. Watiacn. No time. 


THE APPEAL FOR PARDON 


Soviet justice is not without its own peculiar brand of “mercy,” 
however. It arrests without warrant or reason, jails indefinitely with- 
out indictment, denies the accused defense counsel or witnesses in 
his or her behalf, convicts and sentences defendants to death without 
presenting a single witness against them—and then demonstrates its 
magnanimity by permitting its victims to appeal for pardon. 


Mrs. Watuiacn. * * * we were allowed to apply for par- 
doning by the Supreme Soviet. You are allowed to be par- 
doned but you are not allowed to have your sentence 
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changed. Like here, the President can pardon you without 
changing your sentence. You are always guilty even if the 
Supreme Soviet gives you clemency. 

uestion. When were you permitted to do that? ‘Could 
you do that immediately ? 

Mrs. Watiacn. Yes. 

Question. How do you do that ? 

Mrs. Wattacu. The guards came in and brought you pen- 
cil and paper and demanded that you write. They said, “Just 
write anything; that you want to be pardoned,” so I just put 
some blah-blah in. 

Question. Did you actually write you wanted to be par- 
doned ? 

Mrs. Watuiacu. I wrote that “I am appealing to the Su- 
aoe Soviet for pardon,” and I signed it, “Erica Wallach.” 

think it was written in Russian, if I am not mistaken, 


Mrs. Wallach was much more fortunate than many other victims 
of Soviet “justice” who have been sentenced to death despite lack of 
any convincing evidence against them. She was sent to Moscow and 
held there in a death cell : 


Mrs. Wautiacu. After 6 months of that I was called and 
told that I was not going to be shot; that I was going to live 
for 15 years in a labor camp. 

Question. Was this due to your having requested pardon? 

Mrs. Watiacn. I don’t know. I think it was due to the fact 
that Stalin had died. * * * 


This was in the summer of 1953. More than 2 years later—when 
she was about to be released in the fall of 1955 on the ground that she 
was innocent of the crimes of which she had been convicted—Soviet 
authorities were offering Mrs. Wallach huge sums of money as indem- 
nity for the 5 years of unjust imprisonment and many months of 
torture that had. been meted out to her by justice—Communist style. 

The case of Mrs. Wallach, multiplied millions of times, gives a true 
picture of what justice is like under Communism. 


THE TRUTH VS. COMMUNIST FICTION ABOUT U. 8. JUSTICE 


One of the basic themes of Communist propaganda is that, under 
capitalism, there is widespread injustice; capitalism is a harsh, cruel 
system that shows little concern for people; capitalism condones and 
fosters the law of the jungle; under capitalism, the powerful oppress 
the weak; under capitalism, no one is safe in his rights, no one can 
be sure he will get justice—especially if he is an enemy of the 
capitalist class. 

t’s take a look at what recently happened to an enemy of capi- 
talism in the United States, a man who, like Erica Wallach, was 
accused of espionage in behalf of a foreign power. 

eee Ivanovich Abel, a colonel of Soviet Intelligence who mas- 
queraded as a Brooklyn artist, is now in the Federal House of Deten- 
tion in New York City, pending the outcome of his appeal from a 
conviction of espionage against the United States. If his appeal is 
not successful, he will be imprisoned for 30 years. 
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Abel illegally entered the United States from Canada in 1948. Nine 
years later, on June 21, 1957, United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization authorities, properly armed with warrants for his arrest 
on charges of violating the immigration law, took him into custod 
at the room he was then occupying at a New York City hotel. He 
was sent to the alien detention center at McAllen, Tex., theoretically 
pending arrangements for his deportation from this country. 

On June 27 a hearing was given Abel at the center. He was repre- 
sented by counsel from a McAllen law firm. In the course of this 
hearing he admitted his real name (at the time of his arrest, he was 
registered in the hotel as “Martin Collins”). The hearing ended with 
a finding that, because of his failure to comply with the registration 
provisions of the Immigration Act in 1956 and 1957, he was deport- 
able. An order for his deportation in the manner provided by law 
was issued. Abel began his efforts to secure the necessary documents 
for travel to the Soviet Union. 


GRAND JURY INDICTMENT 


Meanwhile, on the basis of confidential information received from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and various espionage devices 
found in his Brooklyn art studio, the Department of Justice presented 
to a Federal grand jury in Brooklyn, N. Y., charges of espionage 
against Abel. 

The FBI had known of Abel’s spy activities prior to his arrest on 
June 21. One of his accomplices, Reino Hayhanen, also an officer 
in the Soviet espionage service, had defected to the United States 
in May 1957. On the basis of information he gave to the Government, 
FBI agents had first entered Abel’s hotel room on June 21 and given 
Abel the opportunity to confess and cooperate with United States 
authorities Vetore he was formally arrested by immigration officers. 
Abel refused to do so, not only on that day but also in a series of inter- 
views with FBI agents at McAllen, Tex. It was then that espionage 
charges against him were presented to the grand jury. 

On August 7, 1957, the grand jury handed down a three-count in- 
dictment against Abel, charging him with conspiracy to commit es- 

ionage against the United States as a member of a Soviet spy ring. 

our other persons were named as co-conspirators but not as co- 
defendants. Three of the four were Soviet agents who had returned 
to the U. S. S. R.; the other was Reino Hayhanen, who appeared as 
the Government’s chief witness against Abel in his trial. 

Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo of Brooklyn Federal Court issued 
a bench warrant for Abel’s appearance that afternoon before United 
States Commissioner J. C. Hall in Edinburg, Tex. In a 20-minute 
hearing before the commissioner, Abel declined to contest his removal 
to New York. He was held in the Edinburg county jail that night, 
driven to Houston the next day in the ieee of United States mar- 
shals, and was placed aboard a New York-bound plane that evening. 


COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE 


_ The next morning, August 9, he was arraigned on the indictment 
in Brooklyn Federal Court. Judge Abruzzo asked Abel if he had a 
lawyer and, when he replied that he did not (the Soviet Government 
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had refused him legal protection), entered a plea of not guilty for 
him and ordered him held without bail. When Abel requested time 
to secure the services of an attorney, Judge Abruzzo set a hearing 
on the case for August 13. 

Abel asked for the services of a lawyer named Abt (John Abt, who 
has been identified as a leader of one of the Communist cells that 
operated in the Federal Government in Washington during the 
thirties and has, in recent years, been serving as an attorney for the 
Communist Party and various party members who have run afoul 
of the law). Abel and Abt met for 15 minutes in the Federal House 
of Detention on August 12. Abt declined to defend Abel, pleading 
that he was too busy with other commitments. 

Lawyerless, Abel appeared before Judge Abruzzo on August 13. 
The judge postponed the hearing until August 16 to give him addi- 
tional time to secure counsel and told Abel that he would appoint 
counsel for him if he had not secured his own by that date. Abel 
requested and was given a copy of his indictment, even though these 
documents are usually not turned over to defendants, but only to their 
attorneys (their complicated legal language is generally not clearly 
understood by laymen). 

On August 16 Abel appeared before Judge Abruzzo for the third 
time—still without counsel, The judge said he would get a lawyer 
for him from the Brooklyn Bar Association. He waked Abel if he 
wanted 1 or 2 attorneys. Abel said he did not know—and asked 
the judge’s advice. Judge Abruzzo confessed that after years on the 
bench he could not say for sure which was better. He added, how- 
ever, oe by the following Monday—August 19—he would appoint 
counsel. 

Abel asked for $50 for incidental expenses. Judge Abruzzo ordered 
that $250 of the $6,000 in Abel’s possession when he was arrested be 
given him. He set the trial date for September 16. 

On. August 19, Judge Abruzzo appointed a Brooklyn attorney, 
James B. Donovan, as Abel’s chief defense counsel and Arnold G. 
Fraiman as assistant. A third lawyer, Thomas M. Debevoise ITI, was 
also brought in as associate counsel for Colonel Abel. 

On October 3, when the trial was supposed to start before Judge 
Mortimer W. Byers in Brooklyn Federal Court, 125 veniremen had 
been ordered to appear in court and the Government had present most 
of the 75 witnesses it intended to use in the case. When the trial 
opened, 114 days were taken up in jury selection. Abel’s attorneys 
used 18 or 19 of their challenges to eliminate persons whose presence 
ona jury, they believed, might prejudice Abel’s case. 


MORE DELAYS TO HELP THE ACCUSED 


The next day, October 4, Judge Byers recessed the trial until Octo- 
ber 14 to give Abel and his attorneys more time to prepare the defense. 

Between this date and October 23, when both sides rested their case, 
Judge Byers and the judges of other courts entertained and carefully 
considered various motions made by Abel’s attorneys in his defense. 
Some were denied, some were granted. Defense counsel was per- 
mitted to interview Reino Hayhanen in advance of the trial. It was 
allowed to see the memorandum Hayhanen had turned over to the 
FBI. On the day the trial started a woman juror was excused on the 
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rounds that her daughter had recently become friends with an 

Bl agent. 

Abel never took the stand in his own defense. His attorneys pro- 
duced not a single witness in his behalf and had to content themselves 
with attacking the character and credibility of the Government’s chief 
witnesses against Abel. 

On October 24, after the prosecution and defense had delivered 
their summations, white-haired, 80-year-old Judge Byers gave his 
charge to the jury. 

He urged its members to exclude emotions such as prejudice and 
sympathy in making their judgment, to give no consideration to 
what would happen to a United States citizen charged with an equiva- 
lent crime in the Soviet Union. 

He reminded the jurors that there was— 


an invisible presence at thistrial * * * ourspirit of fair play, 
our spirit of administering justice according to our own 


standards, which are in the keeping of the court, jury, and 
counsel. 


He carefully reviewed the indictment, the testimony of both sides, 
— the pertinent laws. The court, he pointed out, makes rulings only 
on law. 

The jury of 9 men and 3 women deliberated for 3 hours and 35 
minutes—and returned with a verdict of “guilty” on all three counts of 
the indictment. Judge Byers set November 15 for sentencing. 

Before the jury returned with its verdict, Abel issued a statement of 
thanks for “the tremendous amount of work” and the “skill and abil- 
x Al of the lawyers who had been appointed by the court to defend 
1m. 

Abel’s trial, of course, was open to the public and each day’s pro- 
ceedings were covered and reported by the press. 

On November 15 Judge Byers sentenced Abel to a $3,000 fine and 30 
years in prison. 

Abel had been identified in the course of his trial as the chief resident 
officer of Soviet espionage in the United States. He was the highest 
ranking and most important Communist spy ever captured in this 
country. He was an old pro at the game, a veteran in the Soviet 
espionage service. 

There was no question of his guilt. He could have been sentenced 
to death following the verdict of “guilty” on the second count of 
his indictment. But Colonel Abel is alive today. He is in a clean, 
comfortable cell, in a modern prison. He will never know hunger or 
cold. He will never be tortured. 


Colonel Abel has experienced justice—American, capitalist style. 








Part V 


MOSCOW’S CLAIM TO WORLDWIDE “CRIMINAL” 
JURISDICTION 


Repeatedly during the periods when Erica Wallach was being in- 
terrogated in prison about her “spy” activities against the Soviet 
Union, she tried to drive home to her captors the fact that she had 
never been on Russian soil, was not then on it, had never committed 
any crime against the Soviet state, and that they therefore had no 
jurisdiction over her; no right to hold, interrogate, try, or convict her. 

When she used this argument with one Russian officer, he came 
back at her with this reply: 


“Ha ha, if you think you can get away with that, it is not so. 
You may not know the Russian Soviet law. We have one law, 
so-and-so, which reads as follows,” * * * and he more or 
less gave me the contents of it which had something to do with 
international bourgeoisie. That is one of the paragraphs 
I was sentenced for; that is, if you ever work on behalf of the 
international bourgeoisie, you are liable for judgment by the 
Soviet state. And he explained it to me in detail, saying, 
“Now, suppose this man attempted to kill Togliatti in Italy, 
tried to kill Togliatti on Italian soil, if that man ever puts his 
foot on Soviet territory, he could be legally tried by us,” which 
is not the case in any other law, and, of course, under that 
angle I could be tried for anything I did in Honolulu. 


In the Communist concept, all peoples in all parts of the world are 
subject to the criminal jurisdiction of Moscow. No one is safe from 
it. The Chinese, the American, the German, Arab, Australian, or 
Vietnamese who does anything for the “international bourgeoisie” or 
anything against any Communist or the world Communist movement, 
has committed a crime over which the Kremlin and its satellites have 
jurisdiction. The moment he sets foot on Communist soil he may be 
tried for this “crime.” 

Moscow has decreed a world law of its own, superior to and viola- 
tive of accepted international law and the United Nations Charter. 
This law provides the Kremlin with a handy device for “legally” liqui- 
dating or imprisoning all enemies of Communism who fall within its 
grasp either through territorial conquest, kidnaping, capture in war, 
or any other means. 

In its drive for total power, the Kremlin has armed itself with a 
total law of a kind previously unheard of in civilized society, a law 
which violates the basic legal concepts of justice. This fact alone 
should give pause to all those who think it is possible to come to any 
kind of “understanding” with Moscow based on principle, law, trust, 
treaty, or justice. Moscow recognizes no law except its own, the law 
that anything which helps Communism is legal and anything that op- 
poses it is criminal. 
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Part VI 
TOTALITARIANISM FEEDS TOTALITARIANISM 


Nazism and Fascism have helped make many Communists. Con- 
versely, Communism has helped make many Fascists and Nazis. 
When more than one Godless, aggressive, totalitarian system exists, 
each tends to feed the other. Seeing or feeling the evil effects of one of 
these systems, intelligent people decide that action must be taken to 
halt and destroy it—or freedom and decency will eventually be wiped 
out everywhere. They look for such action from nontotalitarian na- 
tions and fundamentally democratic forcesand groups. They want to 
take part in it, to assist it. When they see the “good,” free nations ap- 
peasing or collaborating with the totalitarian system they fear so 


greatly (and with good reason), they turn desperately to some other 
power for help. 


That. is when the other totalitarian comes in, usually some- 
what Sree and makes converts. such systems are natural ene- 
mies to the death—because, in the long run, only one can achieve its 


oal of total power. Each one is a threat to the other. Each one is 
therefore usually the proclaimed enemy of the other although, for 
tactical reasons, there may be temporary truces or even alliances be- 
tween them. 

So it was with Communism and Nazism. Each was totalitarian. 
Each was the openly proclaimed enemy of the other. Hitler was very 
anti-Communist. The Communists were vigorously anti-Nazi. Mos- 
cow’s “united front against Fascism,” launched in 1935 and continued 
until the signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939, was a strategy for 
arousing worldwide opposition to Hitler—primarily because, as a total- 
itarian, he was a growing and very real danger to the Soviet Union and 
therefore to the whole Communist movement. He was competition. 

Communists also used their united front to make free world con- 
verts by appearing to be “democratic” and antitotalitarian. This, 
however, was a secondary use of it. The united front’s major purpose 
was defense of the Kremlin regime by arousing global opposition to 
another totalitarian system that threatened to destroy it. 


HOW NAZISM HELPED MOSCOW 


Erica Wallach saw the evils of Hitler’s Nazism as a young girl in 
Germany. Because her father was half-Jewish, the damily ad a 
natural sympathy for the Jews, even though it did not consider it- 
self Jewish. Her brother was forced to leave Germany and com- 


education in England because he would not join the Hitler 
outh. 
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It was the obvious rottenness, evil, and danger in Nazism that, in 
part at least, paved the way for Erica’s later sympathy for and ac- 
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ceptance of Communism: 


eouldn’t take it, althoug 


Question. It seems to me I recall your saying something 
about when you were in school in Germany you were un- 
popular because you did not believe in Nazism. Can you 
elaborate a little bit;on. that ? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. Well, that’s quite a long story. I was—I 
can’t find the word right now—well I was in discredit in the 
school because I refused to join the girls’ Hitler Youth, and 
I refused to greet with “Heil Hitler” and all that; so 1 was 
beaten up by the boys, and soon and so forth. 

Question. You were physically beaten up by the boys? 

Mrs. WauiacH. Oh, yes. Then I also—— 

Question. What year was this, do you recall? 

Mrs. Wautiacn. It started in—up there in the East, it 
started right in 1933. And the Nazi Jewish business began 
right in 1933, I remember. I.can still see it—one mornin 
when IL, went to school—a group of Jews being dragg 
through the town, half-dressed, you know, and beaten up, and 
with a big sign “I’m a Jewish swine,” things like that. I re- 
member that, and I hated it. 

From that moment on—since the maids would not go and 
buy in the Jewish shops, my mother went: and bought herself 
and only in Jewish shops; and she sent me to buy in Jewish 
shops, too.. So, of course, 1 was beaten up by the SA, who 
were standing in front of the Jewish shops. And, of course, 
I was molested in school; children said, “Oh, she bought that 
in a Jewish shop; she’s pro-Jewish,” and so on. 

Question. How old were you then? 

Mrs. Wattacu. 11, 12, and 13. 

And the teachers, of course, made remarks all the time. 
Finally, I did not participate in any of the lessons; I was not 
asked questions; nobody talked to me, no teacher talked to 
me; I was just air to them. I sat there through the school- 
days and nobody would ask me questions; even if I said I 
knew the answer, they wouldn’t—they didn’t see me. 

And just from time to time they made the remarks, like 
“those Jewish, pro-Jewish, and degenerate * * *” and so on, 
and pointed at me. So that hurt me very much. 

Then, of course, all the Nazi Youth pupils were free on 
Saturday, free from school; and those who did not join had 
to come and have a whole day of very strenuous lessons: 
political instruction, and 4 hours of sports, which were so 
tiring that I usually re into bed after Icame home. I 

I was quite. good at sports at that 
time. 

* * * So that was my memory. And I had seen a lot of 
other things going on, people being arrested, disappearing, 
and they were trying to arrest my father. 

So I thought that something ought to be done, and I wanted 
to work actively. So I met this man Goldhammer in Zurich, 
it must have been in the beginning of 1940; and he was, I knew 
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he was, a Communist, a German Communist, illegal, I think— 
no, he wasn’t illegal, but he was a refugee in Switzerland. 

I talked to him about my desire to do something, to work, 
and maybe even to go to Germany and work there illegal- 
ly. * * * 

THE KREMLIN DUPED ANTI-NAZIS 


The tragedy of the many people like Erica Wallach who turned to 
Communism as a way of fighting Nazism lies in the fact that they failed 
to realize that Communism was equally as totalitarian as Nazism, 
that all totalitarian systems are fundamentally the same and indulge 
in the same vicious practices. 

One of the popular fallacies of this day—a fallacy accepted by mil- 
lions—is that Nazism and Fascism represent the “extreme right” and 
Communism the “extreme left.” The two are therefore “opposites” 
and the best way to fight one is by supporting the other. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. The only thing “left” 
about Communism is its theory. Communism in practice is extreme 
“rightism,” just as Nazism and Fascism are. While the basic, under- 
lying philosophies differed greatly, the end result for the individual 
who had to live under the regimes of Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin was 
much the same—complete subservience to the ruling individual or 
clique and police state terror. If anything, the totalitarianism of both 
Hitler and Mussolini was less complete, and therefore less “rightist,” 
than the totalitarianism of Communism was or Is. 

It is now a well-documented fact that the same Communists who 
piously ranted against the anti-Semitism of Hitler—the ones Erica 
Wallach worked with for years—practiced anti-Semitism on a large 
scale themselves. Anti-Semitism, disguised as opposition to “bour- 
geois internationalist elements,” has been a consistent policy of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The only difference between Com- 
munist and Nazi anti-Semitism is that while Hitler openly proclaimed 
his, the Communists tried to conceal theirs. In this respect Hitler. was 
more honest than the Communists, who made bids for Jewish support 
while carrying out a calculated plan of destroying all traces of Jewish 
culture and religion in territories under their control. 

There is nothing more tragic and futile than the cases of those who 
sought to fight Nazi anti-Semitism by supporting Communism—or 
those who sought or seek to fight Communism by supporting Nazi and 
Fascist type movements or governments. In the long run, such people 
serve only to foster the very thing they are hoping—and trying— 
to destroy. 








Part VII 


THE STORY OF NOEL FIELD—A COMMUNIST “WITH 
RESERVATIONS” 


Prior to the time this committee interviewed Mrs. Erica Wallach, 
the following facts concerning Noel Haviland Field were known. 

He was born in London, England, on January 23, 1904, the son of 
Herbert H. Field, who had been born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Nina 
Eschwege Field of London. Herta Katherina Vieser, who was to 
become his wife, was born at Karlsrube, Baden, Germany, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1904. 

Field spent most of his youth abroad, apparently coming to the 
United States for the first time in 1922 at the age of 18. He attended 
Harvard University, receiving his degree, cum laude, in 1924. He 
subsequently held the following positions: 


. Social worker, Massachusetts Department of Mental Hygiene, 
1925-26. 
Employee, United States Department of State, 1926-36 : 
Swiss and League of Nations desks, 1927-30. 
Assistant secretary to American delegation, London Naval 
Conference (1930). 
Member, Disarmament Commission, 1930-35. 
Assistant to Norman Davis, Naval Conference of 1934, 
London. 
Secretary, American delegation, 1936 London Naval Confer- 
ence. 


Field left the Department of State in 1936 to take a position with 
the League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, where he remained 
until 1940, holding the following posts: 


Member, Disarmament Section, 1938-40. 

Secretary, Third Committee of the League Assembly. 

Secretary, League of Nations Military Commission (for the 
evacuation of foreign troops in Spain), October 1938 to March 
1939. 

Assisted in foreign aid work, winter 1940. 


Following the dissolution of the League of Nations in 1940, Field 
joined the staff of the Unitarian Service Committee in the spring of 
1941 as director of the committee’s European relief activities. Mrs. 
Field was also employed by the committee. Their combined salaries 
amounted to about $150 per month. Field was relieved ofhis duties 
with the Unitarian Service Committee on September 30, 1947. 

Field had no steady employment from that time until he dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Curtain in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 
May 1949. Several times during the next few years Field’s name 
cropped up in the “treason” trials of various Communist satellite 
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leaders—Laszlo Rajk’s group in Hungary (1949) and Rudolph 
Slansky’s in Czechoslovakia (1952). Field, it was alleged by the 
Communists, was an American intelligence agent with whom these 
people had collaborated. 


POLITICAL ASYLUM {N COMMUNIST HUNGARY 


Noel Field and his wife, Herta, who had disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain shortly after he did while looking for him, were sud- 
denly released by the Hungarian Communist Government in Novem- 
ber 1954. There was an official announcement that the “charges 
against them were not vindicated.” 

The Fields did not return to the United States. Instead they 
requested and were granted “political asylum” in Communist 
Hungary. In February 1955, the State Department announced that 
it had withdrawn United States protection from the Fields. 

Field refused to see Western correspondents. Nothing was heard 
of him for a time. In September 1956, the Hungarian Communist 
newspaper, “Szabad Nep,” published a letter written by Field in which 
he stated that he remained “sympathetic to socialism, although I had 
been one of the many victims of false accusations and illegal persecu- 
tion” and that he did not regret his decision to remain in Hungary. 

He claimed: 


I did not turn my back on my own country. I am and 
always will be an American watching with passionate sym- 
pathy increasing evidence that America gradually is awaken- 
ing from a nightmare of reactionary internal politics and of 
foreign policy of cold war. 

I hope and believe that the day will come when I also will 
have my place in the rank and file of American progressive 
forces. 

But I am also grateful to enjoy the advantages of witness- 
ing and experiencing in practice the building of socialism in 
Hungary. I was dreaming of that in prison and the dream 
now has been realized. 


FIELD DENOUNCES U. N. REPORT ON HUNGARY 


Field was again heard from at the end of December 1956—after 
Soviet troops, in several weeks of brutal slaughter that caused world- 
wide revulsion, had put down the rebellion of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters and reimposed the regime of the Moscow puppet, Janos 
Kadar, on the again enslaved Hungarian people. Field told reporters 
he was convinced that the Kadar government had saved Hungary 
from a “white terror” and that it was acting in the people’s best 
interests. 

He was heard from once more—in June 1957—when, in a 900-word 
statement broadcast by Radio Budapest, he denounced the U,. N. 
report on Hungary as “slanderous falsehoods interspersed at best 
with misleading half-truths.” He also defended Communist Hun- 
gary’s refusal to let the U. N. investigating committee enter that coun- 
try, rejoiced at the Communist triumph over the freedom fighters, 
and predicted that the whole world would eventually go Communist: 
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Neither 400 nor 4,000 pages of dubious testimony by a hun- 
dred or 10 times that number of defectors can hamper the 
forward march of Hungary and other countries of the 
Socialist camp along the highroad toward Communism, 
which all other nations will ultimately follow in their own 
manner and their own good time, 


ACCUSATIONS AGAINST NOEL FIELD 


On November 7, 1938, Dr. J. B. Matthews identified Noel Field, in 
testimony before the Dies committee, as a Communist who had worked 
in the State Department. Asked, “Did you know he was a member 
of the Communist Party ?”’, Dr. Matthews replied : 


I knew it inasmuch as he freely discussed the matter with 
me on many occasions during my year of residence here 
[ Washington, 1928]. I had known him before he became a 
member of the staff of the State Department, when he was 
engaged in radical activities as a student in Boston in the 
early postwar years. 


In testimony before this committee in 1948 and in his book “Wit- 
ness,” Whittaker Chambers revealed that Alger Hiss had discussed 
with him prospects for their espionage cell in Washington and that 
“the one whom Mr. Hiss believed to be the most likely was a man named 
Noel Field.” Field was then working in the West European Division 
of the State Department. 

According to Chambers, Hiss began “an intensive campaign” to 
recruit Noel Field and also Field’s close friend, Laurence Duggan, 
who later beeame head of the State Department’s Latin American 
Division. It was in the course of this campaign that Hiss bumped 
into “another Soviet espionage apparatus.” Hiss told Chambers one 
night that when he asked Field to join their group, Field said he 
already belonged to another one. Chambers asked J. Peters, then the 
head of the Soviet espionage setup in the United States, about it and 
was told it was probably the apparatus of Hede Gumperz Massing. 

When Field left the State Department in 1936 to work for the 
League of Nations, Hiss asked him if he would use his “great influ- 
ence” with Laurence Duggan to get him into the Hiss apparatus. 
Field replied that Duggan was to take his place (in the other appa- 
ratus) when he left for Europe. Chambers wrote: “Hiss and I both 
assumed, therefore, that Duggan was working with the Massing 
apparatus.” 


HEDE MASSING SUPPORTS CHAMBERS’ CHARGES 


Hede Gumperz Massing, the first wife of Comintern agent Ger- 
hart Eisler, served as recruiting agent for a Soviet espionage appa- 
ratus in Washington during the thirties, before breaking with the 
Communist movement. In testimony in the second perjury trial of 
Alger Hiss and in her book “This Deception,” she has given further 
details about Noel Field’s involvement in the Communist conspiracy. 

She first met the Fields in 1934 through Marguerite Young, a mu- 
tual acquaintance, who was a Washington correspondent for the Daily 
Worker. Hede’s husband, Paul Massing, who had been liberated 
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from a German concentration camp sometime earlier, was writing a 
book about his experiences. A chapter from it had been published 
in the Communist magazine, New Masses, in advance of the book’s 
release. The Fields had read it and were interested in meeting the 
author. Through Marguerite Young, a meeting between the Massings 
and Fields was arranged in the Fields’ Washington home: 


We hit it off extremely well. * * * It was quite obvious 
that first evening that Noel was a learned and astute student 
of Marxism. 


Hede reported the meeting to her superior in the Soviet « on 
A short while later she received orders to develop Noel Field: 


I did. It was an intensive relationship from the very 
start. It became so intimate and genuine on both sides that 
I did not always know where “business” ended and friend- 
ship began * * *,. Gradually I became almost a member of 
the family and stayed at their house during my visits to 
Washington. 


Hede Massing was told not to spare expenses in entertaining and 
buying gifts for Field. She “developed” him for 9 months. Opti- 
mistic reports about Field’s probable recruitment flowed from Hede 
to her superior and from him to Moscow. 

One night Noel told Hede he had a “rare” gift for her. After 
dinner he drove her and Herta to the Lincoln Memorial. They 
climbed the steps, took in the view, and she and Herta were about to 
turn ~ go down again when they heard Noel singing. They looked 
around : 


Standing tall and straight on the top of the memorial 
steps, he was singing the Internationale, the Communist 
hymn, at the top of his voice—in Russian ! 


Finally, in the spring of 1935, Hede appealed to Field to help the 
cause with information and documents. He raised the question of 
loyalty to his country——but agreed to give her verbal reports. Then, 
when she told him her boss wanted to see him, he put up unexpected 
resistance, and told her he had been approached to join another appa- 
ratus, one that would be more congenial. It was made up of Ameri- 
cans and the man who had asked him to join it was a State Depart- 
ment colleague he saw at work nearly every day. She asked him who 
the man was. Field told her, “Alger Hiss.” 

Hede told Field that she wanted to meet Hiss. A dinner meeting 
was arranged at the Fields’ home. Hede’s Soviet superior was un- 
easy when she told him of these developments. He did not like the 
idea of a “jurisdictional squabble” between the two spy groups but, 
at the same time, did not want to lose Field after the glowing reports 
that had gone to Moscow of the probability of recruiting him. He 
briefed Hede carefully for her meeting with Hiss. 

She met Hiss at the Fields’ home. When the opportunity came she 
and Hiss discussed their dispute privately. She firmly insisted that 
Field belonged to her. A few days later Noel Field told her that he 
would work with her group. (Whittaker Chambers testified that he 
had reported the Hiss-Massing dispute over Field to J. Peters, who 
had ruled in favor of Hede Massing.) 
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Not long after this Field was offered a position with the League 
of Nations. He decided to take it, partly because he could be more 
useful there than in his limited State Department job and also because 
it would help resolve the doubts he still had about loyalty and turnin 
his country’s information over to the apparatus, Before he left, Fiel 
told Hede that Laurence Duggan would take his place in the apparatus. 

The Fields went to Europe. Hede Massing later visited them in 
Geneva and also met them in Moscow again in the spring of 1938: 
“They were incorporated into the European apparatus.’ 


WHAT GENERAL EKRIVITSEKY SAID 


Isaac Don Levine, an authority on Communist espionage, has writ- 
ten that Gen. Walter Krivitsky told him in 1939 that Noel Field had 
been one of his sources of information in Geneva. Krivitsky had been 
chief of Soviet military intelligence for western Europe before he 
defected to the West in 1939. In 1941, while still in the process of 
giving information to American authorities, he was found shot to death 
in a Washington hotel room. It has never been determined whether 
it was suicide, or (Communist) murder made to look like suicide. 

Chambers wrote in “Witness” : 


I had wondered why the parallel apparatus would let Noel 
Field leave the State Department. It was Gen. Walter Kri- 
vitsky who first told me that Noel Field had left the State De- 
partment on orders from his apparatus to work for Krivitsky, 
who was then chief of Soviet military intelligence in western 
Europe. 


TESTIMONY OF FORMER POLISH SECURITY OFFICER 


Josef Swiatlo was deputy chief of Department 10 of the (Commu- 
nist) Polish Security Service when he defected to the West in Decem- 
ber 1953. Department 10 had the twofold task of protecting the Polish 
Communist Party froni outside non-Communist elements that might 
try to penetrate it and also of protecting the inner purity of the party. 

On October 21, 1954, Swiatlo testified before the Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression of the United States House of Representatives 
and described, among other things, how Communist regimes develo 
testimony against those they want to get rid of. He mentioned Noe 
Field’s name while developing this subject: 


Question. Can — give us an example or a few examples 
very briefly as to how some of this evidence is manufactured 
or falsified ? 

Mr. Swratto. Well, from my experiences—for instance, in 
the trials of Rajk, Slansky, and the Gomulka affair—well, this 
is simple. It happens this way: That the arrested man agrees 
to testify to what he was told by the officer. If he refuses he 
will never even appear at the trial asa witness. His testimony 
nevertheless will be procured and will be given during the 
trial as written by him, although he didn’t write it. 

For instance, I spoke to Field—Noel Field—an American 
citizen who was arrested in Budapest. 
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In the trial of Rajk, a prominent Hungarian Communist 
leader, it was stated during the trial that Noel Field confessed 
that he himself was an American agent, and that Rajk was his 
agent, his informer; that Rajk worked for Noel Field. 

Well, Field personally told me, first, he was never an agent 
of the American Government; and, secondly, he learned for 
the first time that he was an agent of the American Govern- 
ment in prison from the officer who was conducting his inves- 
tigation. 

his is why Field did not appear at Rajk’s process—he 
wouldn’t confess. This is why his written testimonies were 
procured at the trial, but he didn’t appear himself. 


TESTIMONY OF ANDREW MARTON 


Andrew (Endre) Marton, Associated Press staff reporter in Buda- 

st, Hungary, from 1947 to 1957, testified before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee in May 1957. Mr. Marton was born in Hun- 
gary and lived there most of his life. He had been a member of the 
anti-Communist Smallholders Party, the majority party of post- 
World War II Hungary, and assistant publisher and columnist for its 
official newspaper. In February 1955 he was arrested by the Commu- 
nist government as a United States master spy and imprisoned for 18 
months, He was released in time to cover the Hungarian Revolution 
and wrote a series of articles on it for which he has received several 
United States press awards. 

Marton stated that after Field was arrested at Prague in 1949 he 
was brought to Budapest and used as a witness against the many Com- 
munists arrested during the “anti-Tito” purges in the spring of 1949: 


Field first refused to cooperate, but he was broken in no 
time in the usual way, and later, when he learned in prison 
* * * that one man, who was the chief of the so-called cadre 
department of the Communist Party and was No. 3 defendant 
in the Rajk case, was sentenced to death on the grounds of his 
testimony, he wanted to withdraw his testimony but it was too 
late. The man was hanged. 


When Field was held for 8 months at the AVH (secret police) prison 
in Budapest in 1954, Marton continued, he— 


* * * testified and confessed that he is a good Communist. 
He also proved that he is a good Communist. As you know, 
Mr. Field was in Switzerland during World War II. He 
worked for * * * I don’t know how, but for Mr. Dulles, Allen 
Dulles, who was the chief of the United States Intelligence 
Service in Switzerland during World War II. 

Now, these intelligence agencies in Switzerland decided 
during the war that they do not recognize certain German 
Communist underground groups as resistance organizations. 
I don’t know the reason and I don’t know what effect this had, 
but anyway Mr. Field as a good Communist opposed this de- 
cision. * * * and then when the decision was passed he found 
ways of informing these German Communist underground or- 

nizations * * * and this information was of great value 

to them] * * * and they were very grateful to Mr. Field. 
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WHY THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE DROPPED NOEL FIELD 


In August 1957, Frank S. Ketcham, attorney for the Unitarian 
Service Committee and the American Unitarian Association, testi- 
fied before the same Senate subcommittee—and gave the background 
of, and reasons for, Noel Field’s dismissal by the service committee in 
1947. Mr. Ketcham was asked this question by the subcommittee 
counsel : 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Ketcham, just by way of amplifying what 
you are saying, would you say from surveying, looking over 
these files as you did here on July 9 of this year, was there 
ry to indicate, anything to support the charge that he 
[Noel Field] was running an underground railroad for the 
Communists on the European Continent at that time in con- 
nection with this work ? 

Mr. Kercuam. There were some statements made by people 
to members of the service committee. There were a lot of 
accusations which, as I started to say, started around 1946. 
That is when the central committee of the service committee— 
which is the steering committee in this country—in Boston, 
began to receive definite information that indicated that 
Field might be showing favoritism toward Communists in 
the service committee relief work. 


Unitarian Service Committee officials tried to check on the reports 
and rumors about Field. They asked the State Department about 
- : “I would say they got nothing but pretty favorable replies about 

ield. 

The service committee then employed a respected and prominent 
Unitarian minister, Dr. Raymond Bragg, as overall director and sent 
him to Europe to investigate. When he returned to the United States 
“he was quite concerned” about what he had learned: 


He was able to get no information that Field was a Com- 
munist or following the Communist Party line, whatever 
that was at the time. But there was pretty much evidence 
that many of the people or the large bulk of the people who 
were being helped were Communists, but you could say that 
was understandable since they were the ones who needed the 
help most. They were the poorer people and also probably 
had been the most active against the collaborationists. The 
Bragg trip back caused more consternation in the service 
committee in Boston. 


A special committee was then appointed and also went to Europe to 
check the facts as best it could. Field put on a great show and im- 
pressed the committee members ; but— 


Upon the completion of these two investigations, the com- 
mittee became convinced that, whether the accusations and 
rumors could or could not be substantiated, he had to go; that 
his continued employment was detrimental to the operations 
of the service committee and detrimental to the ane respect 
and reputation of the Unitarian denomination. Field was 
advised of the various accusations and rumors that were being 
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made against him and always insisted that they were without 
foundation. 
x * * . + 


Accordingly, in September 1947, the decision was made by 
the service committee wnanimously to terminate the Fields’ 
services. They did it on the basis of a serious budgetary prob- 
lem which had been encountered and I suspect that the Fields’ 
activities had made this program of the Unitarians unpopular 
so that the funds were not forthcoming from the denomina- 
tions who supported it. 

Accordingly they were both dismissed as I mentioned 
earlier and then there is no more in the records. 


During the appearance of Mr. Ketcham before the Senate subcom- 
mittee, the following statement was made by the committee counsel : 


Josef Swiatlo * * * has told me, Senator, that when he 
interrogated Noel Field * * * Field said, or rather Swiatlo 
told us that Field protested his arrest on the grounds that 
“Well, haven’t I been a good Communist all along?” and 
“Why should you arrest me?” 


THE INCRIMINATING LETTER 


Documents in the files of this committee reveal that on April 22, 
1945, Noel Field wrote a letter to Dr. Charles Joy of the Unitarian 
Service Committee at its Boston headquarters. It was a long, desper- 
ate letter—more than 10 single-spaced, typewritten pages—expressing 
“consternation” over information he had received in a recent cable- 
gram to the effect that the USC was going to work with the Ukrainian 
American Relief Committee. 

Field, protesting this decision, pointed out that the Ukraine was a 
part of the Soviet Union, which was our ally and a member of the 
U. N. It would be perfectly all right, he said, with the approval of 
the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, to help 
Ukrainians who were loyal to their Government—but there were no 
such Ukrainian refugees in Europe; all were enemies of the Govern- 
ment, collaborationists. If the USC were to help them, its reputa- 
tion—and Field’s—would be ruined, all their past good work undone. 
All their friends would turn away from them “in disgust.” The 
Spanish organizations in France, the Hungarians, Yugoslavs, Poles, 
and Czechs would refuse to have anything more to do with the USC. 

In Europe for many years, Field claimed, the Ukrainians have— 


represented in the pays mind a force little less reactionary 
than Nazism itself * * * the Ukrainians * * * have been 
the center of anti-Soviet agitation. 


Field said he did not know Dr. Edward K. Barsky or his group in 
the United States, but he had noticed the term “anti-Fascist” in its 
name and urged Dr. Joy to show his letter to Barsky. Field would be 
“greatly surprised” if Barsky did not agree with the views he was 
expressing in it. 

(Barsky was head of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
which has been cited as Communist and subversive by the United States 
Attorney General. He has spent time in prison, following conviction 
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for contempt of this committee. Louis Budenz, former managing 
editor of the Daily Worker, has revealed that the JAFRC was set 
up by the Communist Party to finance its espionage operations. 
Documents in this committee’s files reveal that. in 1943 and 1944 
Field received at least $3,250 from Barsky’s Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee to help him in his “relief” work in Europe. 

Ukrainian American Relief Committee members, like the great 
majority of Ukrainians in this country, in Europe, and in the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic, were, and are, intensely anti-Commu- 
nist. Their country was taken over by the Red Army in 1920.) 

Field then went on to stress in his letter the great importance of 
additional funds to help the “new” Yugoslav and Polish committees 
and governments. There was great need, he said, to train the refugees 
from these nations in various kinds of rehabilitation work, so that they 
could go back and help rebuild their countries. Field wrote that he 
had already helped them with advice and “far too little” funds— 
and, because the National War Fund had turned a deaf ear to his pleas 
for a special fund for this work, he was “allocating as much as possible 
of our general funds” for the purpose. 

This letter also reveals that Noel Field had previously expressed 
opposition to a “scheme” for USC assistance for Lithuanian refugees. 

(Lithuania was absorbed by the Soviet Union in 1940. The over- 
whelming majority of Lithuanian refugees, again, were strongly anti- 
Lene were Lithuanian relief organizations in the United 
States. 

Significantly, Field stated in this letter that the Ukrainian situ- 
ation was similar to the Baltic one (Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
the Baltic States—like the Ukraine—were all victims of Soviet “ab- 
sorption”). 

Field’s letter to Dr. Joy, read in the light of the “political” situation 
of the time, is convincing evidence that Field was a dedicated Commu- 
nist, anxious to do all he could to assist new Communist governments, 
to refuse even a bit of aid to anti-Communist refugees—and to use the 
USC as a means for achieving these objectives, 


WHAT MRS. ERICA WALLACH KNEW-—AND THOUGHT—OF NOEL FIELD 


In her testimony before this committee Mrs. Wallach was able to 
give some information which verified and helped complete the picture 
of Noel Field presented in the earlier testimony of Whittaker Cham- 
bers and Hede Massing. She was asked if Field had ever spoken to 
her about Laurence Duggan. Shereplied: 


Oh, yes, yes. He must have been a very good friend of his 
in the old days in Washington. * * * He used to talk, or 
Herta used to talk about Larry and Helen Duggan, I re- 
member that; very good friends with whom they spent many 
evenings at home in Washington. So I know the name just 
from the conversation. And then I know it from the time it 
was reported in the newspapers that he had committed sui- 
cide, or jumped out of a window, or had been pushed out of 
a window. 

I remember that I had talked to Field about it, and he was 
quite upset about this. 
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other American friends: 


Mrs. Wallach was asked: “Did he (Field) know Hede Massing?” 


When the Hiss case came up, I could not remember at the 
time ever having heard the name of Hiss mentioned before by 
Field. But when it was all in the papers, and I once met 
ei asked him whether he had known Hiss and he said 
“Yes. 

And I remember that was even in the presence of my hus- 
band. He can verify the fact that I asked him, “Well, do 
you think that Hiss is guilty, from what it says in the 
papers?” 

nd Field, at that time said, “No, I don’t believe it for 
one minute.” 

* * * And his name—his, Field’s name—had been mentioned 
in the papers for the first time, too, in connection with the Hiss 
trial. 

Question. Did he ever say to you that he didn’t understand, 
that he wasn’t a Communist, and he couldn’t understand why 
the Americans would consider him as such ? 

Mrs. Watuacn. No, he didn’t say that. But he was cer- 
tainly upset, and he said—I said, “Well, what do you think 
is going to happen? Are they going to call you as a wit- 
ness?” And this and that and the other. 

And he said, “Well, God forbid they call me as a witness, 
because if I go in there as a witness, I will never get out. See 
what happens, and this is all hysterics,” and so on and so 
forth. “I don’t really know how this is all going to end. 
Frankly, I don’t like the whole affair.” 

Question. But he was convinced that Larry Duggan and 
Alger Hiss were not Communists ? 

Mrs. Watxiacn. Well, that’s what he said. That’s what 
he said. As far as Larry Duggan was concerned, he was 
always—he said, “It’s really a Shari: it’s a shame. He is 
a decent man. God knows people are being put to death,” or 
something like that; and as far as Hiss was concerned, he just 
said—I think Bob was the one who asked the question : “Well, 
do a think he is innocent, or he is guilty?” 

nd Noel Field said, right there in front of both of us, 
“Well, I am convinced he is innocent. It’s absolutely not 
true what they say about him. 

“But, this is the situation right now, and nobody can defend 
himself. I couldn’t defend myself, if I went there” * * * 


She answered: 


According to Mrs. Wallach’s testimony, Field, in Europe, was a 
supporter of Henry Wallace and the (Communist-controlled) Pro- 


Oh, yes. Hede Massing he knew, and Paul Massing * * * 
in Washington. * * * They must have been quite good 
friends * * * he did talk about their having been in the 
Communist movement, and that they had left it. 


gressive Party movement in 1948. 
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FIELD’S MANY COMMUNIST FRIENDS—AND ACTIONS 


It is unmistakably clear from Mrs. Wallach’s testimony that Noel 
Field had a wide circle of acquaintances and friends among the Eu- 
ropean Communists—principally German, Swiss, and French. In- 
asmuch as the names of the cot majority of those she mentioned 
would mean nothing to most Americans, no attempt will be made to 
list them here. : 

Far more significant, as far as Field’s loyalties are concerned, is 
the testimony Mrs. Wallach gave about his actions during the period 
1939-49. 

As has already been mentioned, when Leo Bauer had trouble getting 
the financial help usually given to Communist refugees by the Swiss 
Communist Party because of some questions about his party status, 
Field immediately went to Erica Wallach and asked her to try to help 
him out through her contacts with the German Communist under- 
ground. 

AID FOR COMMUNIST REFUGEES 


Field also used his position to help Bauer—and the entire German 
Communist Party—in other ways. He cooperated with Bauer in help- 
ing many Communists escape from France. Frequently, while Field 
was head of the Unitarian Service Committee in Europe, Mrs. Wal- 
lach testified, Bauer—who knew all the Communist leaders held in the 
French camps—would go to Field and say something like this: 

“Now, look, so-and-so, such-and-such men showla be helped; could 
you do something for them?” This, she said, was during the period 
when the Gestapo was asking for the extradition of Communist refu- 
gees—with the obvious intent of “taking care” of them. Bauer was 
anxious to get refugee Communist leaders out of danger and to the 
United States and Haid: 

Field, in turn, would often seek out Bauer for advice about whom he 
should help: “I’ve got a list of these people I should help in the camps. 
Do you know them? Are they deserving?” 

It does not require much imagination to guess what kind of refugees 
Bauer, the German Communist official, would find “deserving.” Quite 
obviously, too, he would not put his stamp of approval on anyone he 
knew as a strong anti-Communist. 

Bauer, in apparent appreciation for what Field was doing for the 
Communists, helped Field in return. Mrs. Wallach described what 
Field said when he first asked her to help Bauer: 


* * * this man, he said, was doing a few things for him, 
helping him in his committee work with transfers of money 
from Switzerland into France, for a better rate, or something 
like that. He had a way to get money across the border, and in 
all sorts of other ways he helped him; and therefore, he would 
be quite interested if this man could be helped. 


One of the difficulties Field had with the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee concerned Herta Tempi, the woman who had been his secretary in 
France. She was accused of being a Communist and the USC was try- 
ing to get rid of her: 


Noel Field would back her, and would say that she was 
very good—— 
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Question. Did you know her to be a Communist ? 

Mrs. Wauuacu. I don’t think I ever met her at that time, or 
I may have seen her once. I know that she was a Communist. 
Whether she was a [Communist Party] member, I don’t 
know. But, anyway, she was pro-Communist. He backed 
her, defended her wherever he could. 


When, in 1945, Erica—by then strongly and openly pro-Commu- 
nist—decided that she wanted to get back into Germany, she went to 
Field for help. He did all he could to assist her, knowing full well 
just what her inclinations were. Within a short time he had arranged 
an interview for her in his own Geneva office with an OSS official. 
This led, eventually, to her going to Germany as an OSS employee. 

Erica Wallach’s knowledge of Field’s work in helping refugees as 
head of the Unitarian Service Committee was generalized and limited. 
Yet her testimony leaves little doubt but that he must have used the 
agency largely as a Communist aid association. She testified that in 
quite a number of cases Field tried to get refugees into the United 
States or Mexico and that he succeeded in some. Inasmuch as so 
many of the refugees were Communists, as Field well knew, he was 
undoubtedly instrumental in getting some of them into this country. 
Mrs. Wallach did not, however, know the exact number or remember 
any names except that of Paul Merker, a German Communist whom 
Field got to Mexico. 

Did Field help only Communists? Did he discriminate against any 
type of person in giving aid ? 

Mrs. Wallach did not know with certainty the answer to the latter 
question, but thought it— 


uite conceivable * * * because in all this refugee work, 
they always collected information about people, what was 
their standing, and were they considered good people, and 
so on, and it may be that he turned down a few people . 

I know that he helped mainly Communists * * * or that 
he liked to help Communists * * * because they were most of 
the political cases. Very few Social Democrats, and a few 
Democrats, maybe, but mainly Communists. 


The Communists evidently knew this as well as Mrs. Wallach did. 
With Bauer regularly advising Field on the matter, they could not 
help but know it. Undoubtedly, it was because of all the help he 
had previously given them that, in 1945, when Allied occupation 
forces began moving into Germany and the leaders of the German 
Communists in Switzerland decided it was time for them to get back 
there to work, they asked Erica to go to Field and request his assist- 
ance. It was this that gave Erica the idea of how she could get to 
Germany herself. 

At the time Mrs. Wallach was recounting her discussions about 
what she could do to help the cause with the German Communists who 
were held in Swiss camps, she was asked if Field took part in these 
discussions. She replied: 


No, no. But he was in contact with these people from— 
because he was helping them financially. I remember that a 
list was drawn up of people who were the most needy ones, 
who should get assistance * * * And most, as I said, most 
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of the refugees * * * were pro-Communists, or members of 
the Communist Party. 


Did Field ever help non-Communist refugees? 


Oh, yes, of course he did. I couldn’t tell you the percent- 
age, but I know he did. 


FIELD AS AN OSS AGENT 


Erica Wallach did not know—as most. Americans didn’t—that 
Field worked for OSS for a time during World War II. She knew, 
however, of Allen Dulles (OSS chief of mission to Switzerland) and 
his work, but thought of him simply as a high American intelligence 
official who was dealing with diac aeoeeaa and espionage groups. 

She knew that Field cooperated with Dulles, that “Fred” was a part 
of the setup and that it involved cooperation between the Americans 
and the German Communists in Switzerland. But she did not then 
know the name “OSS.” It was not until she went into Germany 
with the OSS after the end of World War II that she realized what 
the organization was and that this wartime “resistance” and intelli- 
gence work had been OSS activity. 

She knew that in 1942—after the meeting between “Fred” and 
Leo Bauer—Field, who was then in Geneva, was getting reports on 
the anti-Nazi underground in France for Dulles from his (Field’s) 
Communist underground contacts. Field told her that Dulles was 
paying for these reports: 


I remember that Field got illegal reports from France into 
Switzerland. They were brought over by all sorts of contact 
people, some people completely unknown, who did this border 
work. We never knew their names. We didn’t even know 
who they were and what they were doing in normal life; 
French and Swiss, who happened to live near the border 
* * * 

All this was written on very thin paper; and I read some 
of it. Noel Field told me that he was going to take these 
things up to Allen Dulles. 

He also showed them to Communists, such as Leo 
Bauer, et cetera * * * 


FIELD IN THE COMMUNIST SATELLITES 


Mrs. Wallach was asked if Field knew, among other people, Dr. 
Vladimir Clementis, Foreign Minister of Communist Czechoslovakia. 
She said: 


I couldn’t be sure of that; I don’t know. It’s conceivable, 
because he went to Czechoslovakia twice after the war and 
saw quite a number of influential people * * * But I 
couldn’t be positive about Clementis * * * 


Field’s last assignment with the Unitarian Service Committee was 
that of driving one of its cars to Warsaw to deliver it to the com- 
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mittee’s Polish unit of doctors and social workers that had been sent 
there after the war: 


* * * he was going to use this trip * * * to go and look 
around Poland and get to know conditions over there and 
maybe use that material to write articles or a book on those 
countries in the East. 


Field made two trips to Czechoslovakia when he was out of 
work, following what was actually his dismissal from the Unitarian 
Service Committee (1947). The trips, according to Mrs. Wallach’s 
testimony, were made to gather material for articles he hoped to write 
on Czechoslovakia and Poland under Communist rule. Before mak- 
ing them, he had contacted some left-wing periodicals in England to 
arrange for publication of his articles. a 

Noel Field visited the Wallachs in the very beginning of 1949. 
He had just returned from a trip to Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
where he said he had traveled all over, seen a lot and collected much 
interesting material on “reconstruction,” economic conditions, and 
the general situation. It was difficult to get through the Iron Cur- 
tain at the time and, inasmuch as he had done so, he thought he 
“might make quite a thing with it, by writing it up.” 

Question. How was it that he was able to go, if it was 
difficult ? 

Mrs. Watiacn. Because of his good contacts, which he had 
made during the war, with the [Communist] refugees, who 
were now mostly in power in those countries. 


Field was disturbed and disappointed, however, by one develop- 
ment. In Poland he had collected a large amount of printed ma- 
terial—pamphlets and other literature published by the Govern- 
ment. It was more than he could, or wanted to, take with him when 
he left. He put it in a suitcase and gave it to Tonia Lechtmann, head 
of the USC mission to Poland, asking her to ship it on to him. 

The suitcase had never arrived. He had written several letters 
inquiring about it—but had received no reply. 


He said, “I don’t know what I’m going to do. If I don’t 
get that suitcase, I won’t be able to write a word, because all 
my material is in there.” 


Mrs. Wallach later learned that Field’s suitcase had been seized by 
the Polish police as espionage material and Tonia Lechtmann had 
been arrested and sentenced to jail for several years for having it in 
her possession. 

Field also told the Wallachs at this time that because he was hay- 
ing difficulty finding a job, he was thinking of going to Czechoslo- 
vakia: 

* * * the last time he had been in Czechoslovakia they had 
offered him all sorts of jobs * * * a job and, at the same 
time, studying at the University of Prague; and he was con- 
sidering taking that. 
He could do some lectures on—I don’t remember what * * * 
He was considering going there, and he could probably 
make a living somehow, and he could study a lot of things 
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which he might be interested in; and at the same time just 
earn a little money on the side, and that would be a var of 
living, quietly and peacefully. And he was going to look 
into that pretty soon, and if that worked out all right, Herta 
was going to follow him and they were going to live there. 


WAS FIELD AN ESPIONAGE AGENT? 


Mrs. Wallach was asked if Field had*ever admitted to her that he 
had been a member of the Communist Party in Washington—or any- 
where else. 

She testified that he had not, At another point, she said that he 
raised no objections and showed no displeasure when she told him that 
she had joined the Communist Party in Germany (1946). 

Field, on the other hand, showed no pleasure at all when she told 
him she had quit the West German Communist Party. He refrained 
from protesting her action strongly, but nevertheless revealed his 
true feelings: 


I don’t think he particularly liked it * * * [He said] 
“Well, are you quite sure that’s what you want todo? Why 
do you want to leave your job just like that? Weren’t you 
doing fine?” and so on. 


Did she know or think that Field was a Soviet espionage agent ? 


* * * No, I know of no activities which might be consid- 
ered espionage, on behalf of the Communists, or the Russians, 
or whatever itis. I could not mention asin le fact. 

I also can state, more or less definitely, that outside of his 
Unitarian work he had no extra-Unitarian activities. Now, 
if he did any kind of Communist espionage work, or what- 
ever it might be, he could only have done it within the frame 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Now, to judge that, I would not be capable of doing, because 
I never did look into the details of his Unitarian work. What 
I know is practically nothing. * * * 

* * * T should, perhaps, put in—I have always been think- 
ing about that; if he actually was such a clever agent—say a 
Communist agent, or anything like that—surely he would 
not have been so stupid as to be openly pro-Communist at 
the same time. Because he was. He associated with Com- 
munists, known Communists, he helped them, he officially 
helped them, he made no bones about it. His opinions and 
attitude were rather leftist, very often in favor of the Com- 
munists. 

Surely, that speaks against any secret job on behalf of the 
Communists, because one of the principal laws of espionage or 
agent work of the Russians is to give the opposite picture; so 
as not to lead anybody to believe he might be doing this 
kind of job. 

ae So that, upon reflection, this has occurred to 
you 

Mrs. Watuacu. Yes, yes. Because if he wanted to work 
for the Communists as an illegal spy, or anything, surely he 
wouldn’t have openly had contacts with the Communists. 
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Question. What year? 

Mrs. Watuacn. All right. It was 1942, it was during the 
war, and you may think, because of the general political situ- 
ation at the time, that that behavior was not surprising. 
That’s true enough. And I don’t say that somebody might 
not have worked, maybe, on behalf or for a Communist idea, 
or for a Communist movement, or to set up Communist re- 
gimes, anything like that. Surely, that is quite possible. 

But, what I mean is, agent’s work, espionage work, still 
went under very strict cover. And I don’t think anybody who 
quite openly shows his sympathies for the Communist cause 
would, at the same time, do Communist agent’s work. That’s 
against the practice of the party. 

Question. Well, was Communist, international Communist 
communication, during this period, as good as it was, or is 
now, or was before the war? Were people at this time more 
apt to work on their own in an illegal fashion for interna- 
tional Communism, because of the inability of their superiors 
to get messages to them at all times? 

Mrs. Watxacn. That is quite conceivable, yes. I should 
think you are right. 

Question. So, therefore, the generalization that he was too 
naively—or, not naively, but he was too overt—might not 
hold water ? 

Mrs. Watuiacu. Possibly you are right, yes. That’s con- 
ceivable. But it also excludes your own argument, excludes 
the possibility that, say, he got instructions from Moscow. 
Then whatever he did he did on his own, or at the most what 
was to the best of his knowledge on behalf of somebody, but 
obviously not on anybody’s instructions. 

Question. Is it possible that he was working for a Commu- 
nist organization, other than directly from ‘Moscow ? Say, 
through a cutout of some sort. Do you know what a cutout 
is? 

Mrs. Watiacn. Yes. But it has to be some national— 
would it be a national group, or anything? 


GERMAN COMMUNIST PARTY SCATTERED 


Question. Well, would he perhaps be working for the Ger- 
man Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Watracu. He could, of course; but then, also, the 
German Communist Party, what there was of it in Switzer- 
land, was not actually the whole Communist Party of Ger- 
many, it was just a little group; and a group, incidentally, 
which was later on, by the Russians, called not a Communist 
Party, but a group of traitors. 

It wasn’t—they couldn’t ever talk, really, on behalf, let’s 
say, of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Germany, because they weren’t. There were just a few. 

Question. They never got instructions from Germany? 

Mrs. Watiacu. No. 
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Question. Never? 

Mrs. Wattacu. From Germany? From the Communist 
Party inGermany? No. 

Question. How do you know that? 

Mrs. Watxiacu. Oh, I would have heard about it, I am sure. 
As far as—all I know is that they always did everything on 
their own. They gave their own instructions. I don’t thi 
there was, really, a high-ranking Communist organization in 
Germany at the time, as far as I know, anyway. Because 
the former members of the Central Committee of the German 
Communist Party were scattered all over the world, but cer- 
tainly not in Germany. 

As I said before, there was one member of the Central Com- 
mittee in Switzerland. Well, he considered himself the boss 
of the Communist Party of Germany in Switzerland; but a 
lot of others around him, who had not been members of the 
Central Committee—just ordinary functionaries of the 
party—considered him to be a fool, and considered them- 
selves to be the heads of the Communist Party of Germany in 
Switzerland. 

Well, the same went on in France and Mexico and Amer- 
ica, wherever they were. Everybody considered himself the 
right man to give orders. 

Question. Did you hear of any Soviet-directed espionage 
in Switzerland, while you were a resident there? 

Mrs. Wattacu. No. 

Question. You know of no Soviet-directed espionage? 

Mrs. Watxtace. No. Definitely not. 


THE PERSONALITY OF NOEL FIELD 


What did Erica Wallach think of Noel Field? What was his 
character? Did she like him? 


Mrs. Watiacu. Well, of course, that’s very difficult in a 
few words, to characterize a person. Noel Field, to me, was 
always—TI admired him very, very much, when I met him— 
after I knew him for a short while. He was, to me, a man 
who studied very much, who never made a spot opinion, 
but he—— 

Question. But before you met him, you had disliked him 
because of what you felt he stood for? 

Mrs. Watiacu. Oh, indeed, yes. I hated him because he 
had been a member of the Disarmament Commission, which 
I thought acted unjustly. I hated her, because, for me, she 
was a society lady, visiting poor Spaniards, and being so 
sorry about it. You know, the charity type, which I, at the 
time, resented very much. 

And when I came to Geneva, and lived in this atmosphere 
of diplomats and very well-to-do people, I being terribly 
yee from the experiences I had had, I disliked everything 
about it. 

Question. You were resentful ? 
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In view of the testimony of Whittaker Chambers and Hede 
Massing, Mrs. Wallach’s estimate of Noel Field’s role in the Com- 
munist movement may seem unrealistic or may even appear as almost 
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Mrs. Wautacu. I resented it, yes. I didn’t like being 
shown around to them, as a special horse, or something. 

Therefore, I didn’t like the Fields. But I came to Tike 
them very much when I got to know them. They were both 
very, very nice to me, and very friendly. Herta had a very 
good heart, and was very kind. You asked whether Noel 
was a decisive person. Siew felt everything he did or 
said, he thought over for at least a day beforehand. You 
know, he couldn’t make up his mind very quickly. He was 
not the impulsive type at all. 

He was hesitant in everything he did. But he thought it 
over carefully. He was very intelligent. 

Question. Te other words, before he would make a deci- 
sion, you would feel that it was a well thought out one? 

Mrs. Watuacu. He worked at it, he actually worked—you 
could see his head smoking, while he was working. But 
Herta was the opposite type, she was impulsive; and with 
her feelings she did. most things, where he, despite his very, 
to my mind, very good heart, he would intellectually try to 
put 2 and 2 together, before he decided on something. 

Question. As is often the case, one person usually will 
dominate in a marriage; do you think that Mrs. Field influ- 
enced Noel, or do you think it was vice versa? 

Mrs. Wauiacu. Well, I should think that, in the begin- 
ning, anyway, when Herta was not working at all, when she 
was just at home, she admired her husband very much. She 
always did. She loved him very much. And there it was 
obviously Noel who was doing all the deciding, and all the 
business. She was just the ‘little woman at home, doing 
whatever her husband said. 

But later on, when she started working in the Unitarian 
Service Committee, she became much more self-assured. and 
there it is quite possible that many decisions, she would have 
been the one to make them, rather than Noel, who took much 
longer to make a decision. 

So there she may have played a much more active part in 
their common work. They used to work together. 

Question: Well, going back to Noel, would you call him a 
humanitarian ? 

Mrs. Watriacu. Qh, absolutely, yes. 

Question: An idealist? 

Mrs. Wattacn. Yes. An idealist, to my mind, in the real 
sense of the word. * * * 


a “whitewash.” 


It is worth noting, however, that Hede Massing, who was very close 
to the Fields for a time, described Noel very much the same way as 
Mrs. Wallach did—idealistic, humanitarian, indecisive, the intellec- 


tual type; kind, weak in some ways, but very likable. 


Even Andrew Marton, a newspaperman of many years’ experi- 
ence and a staunch anti-Communist who knew of Field’s service to the 
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Communist cause—and who abhorred the Communist Hungarian 
regime for which Field was (and still is) working—after interview- 
ing Field in December 1956 at the time of the Hungarian uprising 
ended up with this impression of him: 


* * * Mr. Field impressed me very much as a fine intel- 
lectual type, the type that I would like to term as an idealist 
Communist. Mr. Field is a Communist, as he himself said. 
He is a Communist with reservations, which means that he 
accepts the Marxist doctrine with the exception of the theory 
of violence, the theory that the workers’ class has to seize 
eee by force, using force. This he does not—this theory 

e does not accept. 

Now, how a man can be a Marxist without accepting the 
theory in full, I do not know, but he is certainly one of 
them. My impression was that Mr. Field is a rather weak 
man. The strong character is Herta, his wife. * * * 


MRS. WALLACH’S CONCEPT OF ESPIONAGE 


Mrs. Wallach, undoubtedly because of her background, has what 
many Americans would consider a strange idea of “espionage.” She 
insisted she knew nothing about any espionage for the Soviet Union 
on the part of Noel Field or about Soviet espionage of any kind in 
Europe. Yet she told of Noel Field’s smuggling reports out of oc- 
cupied France for OSS and showing them to Leo Bauer and other 
Communists—and of ‘her telling Leo Bauer what she learned about 
OSS activities while she was employed by the organization. 

Her concept of espionage can ie explained, partly at least, by what 
she told of the dickering between Leo Bauer and the American, 
“Fred,” over the question of the Communists supplying information 
to the Americans during World War II. Bauer agreed conditionally 
to supply “Fred” with “information” but would not engage in “espio- 
nage” for him. The “information” would be about political and 
economic conditions and resistance activities in German-occupied 
territory. To the Communists, and to Erica, supplying such informa- 
tion was not “espionage”—it was just underground work, part of 
the anti-Nazi resistance movement. Espionage, on the other hand, 
would involve the stealing of classified German military and diplo- 
matic documents or papers. This, the Communists (i. e., the open 
party members) would not do. 

Most Americans would say that Mrs. Wallach herself had engaged 
in espionage. To them, the type of work she did for Noel Field 
on some occasions (as when she went to the border to receive reports 
for him) would be classified as such—and they would be correct in 
their view, from a technical standpoint. 

In denying that she knew anything of espionage on the part of 
Noel Field or anyone else, however, Mrs. Wallach meant that she knew 
nothing of espionage as it was conducted by Soviet spy rings such as 
those Hede Massing and Whittaker Chambers had worked for. 

This is a fine but important and valid distinction—and one that is 
supported by the testimony of all who have served in the Soviet espio- 
nage service and then broken with Communism. When a party mem- 
ber or fellow traveler is selected for Communist espionage, the first 
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thing he (or she) is told is that he must sever all overt connections 
with the Communist movement—his party membership, participation 
in Communist fronts, his friendship with known Communists, etc. 
He can have no open contacts that will draw suspicion to him. 
Each spy ring worker, too, is kept in the dark as much as possible 
about the identity of other espionage operators. This, of course, is 
one of the basic principles of all espionage work. 

It is perfectly logical, then, that Mrs. Wallach, as an open pro- 
Communist and as a formal member of the Communist Party, would 
never have been told anything about Communist spy rings—and it is 
very improbable that she would ever have contact with one and realize 
it. By the same token, if Noel Field was still engaged in Communist 
espionage at the time she knew him well (the 1940’s), he would have 
taken every possible precaution to keep such information from her. 

As far as reporting to Leo Bauer or other Communists on OSS 
activities was concerned, that, too, was not “espionage” in Mrs. 
Wallach’s concept of the word. The OSS had cooperated with Noel 
Field, herself, and known Communists during the war. She was an 
open pro-Communist. OSS knew this, yet it hired her when the war 
ended. While with OSS, she made no attempt to conceal her pro- 
Communist views or her association with Communists, yet OSS kept 
her on. 

OSS, therefore, could not have considered Communists and pro- 
Communists as enemies. So, when she told Bauer about what OSS 
was doing, she was not committing “espionage” any more than a 
Social Democratic OSS employee was when he told leaders of his 
party things OSS was doing that would be of interest to them. Inas; 
much as the Communist Party of Germany was recognized by United 
States authorities, wouldn’t it be absurd for OSS to hire a known 
pro-Communist and then expect that person not to tell Communists 
the things he (or she) learned about OSS activities in the course of 
his (or her) routine duties? 

Espionage is covert, concealed, secretive. Mrs. Wallach, or rather 
Erica Glaser, was open in what she did. Therefore, she was not 
committing espionage. 

It should be made clear, too, that in denying espionage, Mrs. Wallach 
was not trying to whitewash herself. This report has already quoted 
her testimony to the effect that when she arrived in Germany as an 
OSS employee she went to see Dahlem and told him she was “perfectly 
willing to do anything” to help the Communist Party. At another 
point in her testimony she told the committee staff : 


When I say now that I was perfectly willing to spy, if I had 
received the order, I say that voluntarily; T don't actually 
have to say it, because I didn’t do it. Not because I didn’t 
want to, but because the Communists were probably too 
stupid for their own good, and didn’t use it. 





Part VIII 
ALGER HISS AND NOEL FIELD 


Documents now in the possession of this committee prove the fol- 
lowing facts: 

In October 1940, Francis B. Sayre, then United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, asked Alger Hiss, who was then in the 
Political Affairs Division of the State Department, to recommend 
someone for appointment as Sayre’s executive assistant. 

Hiss, in reply, recommended two persons—Noel Field and a man 
who was a Foreign Service officer. 

On October 22, 1940, after receiving a radiogram from Sayre asking 
him to check on the availability of the two men, Hiss sent a tele 
to the United States consul general in Geneva, asking him to find out 
if Noel Field would be interested in the position. A few days later 
Hiss received a reply saying that Field was very interested. 

On November 18, Hiss wrote a “personal and confidential” letter 
to Sayre informing him of the action he had taken concerning Field 
and its outcome. He then stated that after he had sent the telegram 
to Geneva someone in the State Department had raised a point that 
everyone else had forgotten—the fact that “Mr. Field’s name had been 
mentioned by a Mr. Matthews in testimony before the Dies committee.” 

Because of this, the Department personnel officer had asked a num- 
ber of officers who had known Field when he was with the State De- 
partment to submit memoranda on him. Hiss had gone over these 
memoranda, he told Sayre, “and it seems clear that Mr. Matthews’ 
charges are irresponsible and without foundation in fact.” Neverthe- 
less, he continued, everyone felt Mr. Sayre should be told about the 
charges because of the chance that he was unaware of them. 

Hiss then summarized, each in 4 or 5 lines, several of the memo- 
randa submitted on Field, ignored others, and quoted one at some 
length. The one from which he quoted praised Field highly. Most 
of those he summarized were favorable to Field. 

In the case of two memos, he merely mentioned that copies of them 
were enclosed with his letter. One of these was written by an Assistant 
Secretary of State. It did not recommend Field or say anything 
favorable about his qualifications or past work, but, on the basis of a 
conversation with a prominent man who had known and worked with 
Field for a long time, merely expressed the view that he was not a 
Communist. 

The other memorandum, in a sense, was the most important one of 
all. It was written by the officer in charge of all Department personnel 
problems and, completely aside from the matter of Dr. J. B. Matthews’ 
testimony, expressed serious doubt about Noel Field’s fitness for the 
post: “I suggest that he not be recommended by the Department.” 
Yet Hiss handled it in such a way that its import was completely lost 
in his letter to Sayre, which played up statements favorable to Field. 
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HISS USES LAURENCE DUGGAN 


One of the memos favorable to Field summarized in Hiss’ letter was 
written by Laurence Duggan, although Duggan had never been asked 
by the official conducting the investigation for his opinion of Field. 
Hiss’ summary stated that Duggan “has a high regard for Field’s 
intellectual capacity, honesty, and common decency.” 

Hiss expressed the hope that, on the basis of the information in his 
letter, Mr. Sayre would be able to decide if Noel Field would be satis- 
factory. He then slipped in his own plug for Field, writing that Field 
“is obviously a talented man, is an expert draftsman, and has a bril- 
liant and flexible mind.” 

The Foreign Service officer he had first recommended for the post 
in addition to Field, Hiss wrote, had decided against going to the 
Philippines. This man had previously been extremely interested in 
the position, Hiss said, so he had not tried to find any other candidates, 
feeling that as long as Sayre had Field and the Foreign Service 
officer to choose from there was no purpose in doing so. However, he 
added, he would now make further inquiries and Tet Sayre know of 
any additional suitable candidates. 

So ended Hiss’ letter to Francis B. Sayre. 


ONE HISS MOVE THAT FAILED 


Noel Field did not get the position as executive assistant to the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philippines. Why, this 
committee does not know, but it was clearly not because of any lack 
of effort on Hiss’ part to see that Field would end up with an important 
position in what was then a farflung and most strategic outpost of the 
United States. 

(Mrs. Wallach recalls that after the League of Nations folded in 
1940 and Field was out of work, “he started all sorts of contacts. I 
think * * * there were some contacts with the State Department or 
people in Government to try to see whether he could get a job there. 
* * * T remember something about the Philippines, but I wouldn’t 
remember the details, but I remember the place name, the ‘Philip- 
pines.’ ”) 

Although Laurence Duggan’s memo on Noel Field was only sum- 
marized in Hiss’ letter to Sayre, its full text is in possession of this 
committee. This text reveals how it happened that Duggan came to 
write a memorandum on Field, a memorandum which Hiss could sum- 
marize usefully in his letter to Sayre. 

Duggan’s memo on Field began with these words: 


Several days ago Mr. Alger Hiss consulted me about the 
possibility of Mr. Noel Field becoming Mr. Sayre’s executive 
assistant. I heard nothing further about the matter until 2 or 
3 days ago, when I learned that certain questions had been 
raised about Mr. Field. Since I have not heard from Mr. 
——_————, who, I understand, has been requested by you 
to look into the matter, I am taking the liberty of sending 
you these brief words about Mr. Field. 
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The memo then praised Noel Field as a man of— 


intellectual capacity, honesty, and common decency * * * 
a thoughtful, careful person, modest and kind * * * a responsi- 
ble person whose reliability could be depended upon in the 
position for which he is under consideration. 


The significance of Hiss’ actions in this incident is most obvious: 
Five years after he had tried to recruit Noel Field into his Com- 
munist espionage apparatus in the United States Government, only 
to have lost him (on the orders of J. Peters) to Hede Massing’s appa- 
ratus, Hiss was trying to get Field back into the State Department. 
Also, he was using Laurence Duggan in this effort—even though, 5 
years earlier again, he had also apparently lost Duggan to the Massing 
apparatus. 

One must also wonder if Hiss knew that during the intervening 5 

years, or for a part of the time, at least, Noel Field had been serving 
in the Krivitsky apparatus in Europe. Tn view of Krivitsky’s revela- 
tions in this country and the fact that both Whittaker Chambers and 
Hede Massing had learned this, it was quite possible that word of it 
had also reached Hiss. 

A few lines of testimony given by Andrew Marton in his previously 
mentioned testimony before a Senate subcommittee are worth repro- 
ducing here: 


Mr. Marton. Now, I don’t think that there is any doubt 
why he [Noel Field] didn’t come back. He knew perfectly 
well that he was involved in the Hiss case and as his brother 
did, Hermann [Field], his brother Hermann got a nice sum 
from the Polish Government when he was released. So did 
Noel. 

Senator Hruska. In what way was he interested in the 
Hiss case? 

Mr. Marron. He was involved in the Hiss case. That is 
what he said. It wasn’t apparent to me what he meant. So 
it was obvious why he preferred to remain in Hungary. * * * 











Part IX 
UTOPIAN NIGHTMARE 


Communists are dupes—dupes of themselves and of their system. 
They smugly assert that they have found the answer to everything; 
that they hats discovered a new and better freedom—freedom from 
all the old, outmoded religious and bourgeois-capitalist beliefs and 
restrictions. Actually, their imagined Utopia is a complete illusion, 
cultivated by a clique of ruthless, power-hungry leaders in their own 
selfish class interests. 

Communists have lost, not won, freedom. They have been tricked 
into enslaving themselves mentally, psychologically, and, in many 
eases, physically. Not freedom, not the betterment of man, but slavery, 
misery, and death are the fruits of Marxism-Leninism, the Utopian 
nightmare. 

Communism has brought a tremendous amount of suffering to 
many millions of non-Communists in many nations of the world since 
the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia in 1917. It has also brought 
death to additional tens of millions of those who would not accept 
its vicious ideology. The free world can only guess—roughly—at 
the total number. 

In the years 1917-24 alone, some 12 million people had their lives 
snuffed out in the Soviet Union by assassinations, executions, famine, 
and fratricidal wars. Stalin’s “liquidation of the kulaks as a class” 
order of 1929 led to the slaughter of millions of Russian peasants. 
Soviet officials have boasted that the Stalin-made famine of 1932-33 
killed 7 million. It is estimated that, for the past 30 years or so, the 
average population of the Kremlin’s slave labor camps has been some 
12 to 15 million people—but the West cannot even hazard a guess at 
the number of persons in them who have been murdered either by 
bullets or by a combination of starvation, disease, and overwork. 

The Chinese Reds are estimated to have slaughtered some 20 million 
people—so far—in their drive to communize what was once known 
as the Flowery Kingdom. 

But non-Communists and anti-Communists are not the only ones 
who have suffered—or died—at the hands of the Communists. 

The followers of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
have created a Frankenstein that has devoured countless of their own 
numbers—men and women who helped “make the revolution,” who 
devoted years of their lives to the Kremlin’s cause, only to have the 
monster turn on them and crush out their existence. 

The free world knows what happened in the Moscow purge trials 
of the late thirties. In recent years it has read of purges in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and other satellites. It still reads of them. But 
it has only an inkling of what has been happening to Communists— 
thousands and thousands of them—over the past 40 years. 
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The Communist Frankenstein’s hunger for human life and for 
torture is such that it appears it cannot get its hands on enough non- 
Communists to satisfy it. It must turn on its own creators and sup- 

orters. Not only must it pursue a dissident Communist, such as 
Trotsky, to Mexico City and bury a pickaxe in his skull, it must also 
turn on the man who directed the Trotsky assassination and end his 
life. Lavrenti Beria died before a Communist firing squad. 

Once she had joined the Communist Party, though she was still in 
her early twenties, it took Erica Wallach less than 2 years to wake 
up to the manner in which Communists dupe themselves politically, 
intellectually, and philosophically. She saw them, like hypnotized 
creatures, blindly accepting everything that others told them, com- 
pletely surrendering their independence of thought and betraying 
their intellects to their bosses in Berlin and Moscow. 

That was enough for her. She quit. 

Two years after her break with Communism, Erica Wallach fell 
victim to the Communist machine once more—but this time in a dif- 
ferent way—and then she was lucky enough to be one of the relatively 
few of its victims who again saw freedom. The story of her exper- 
ence with Communism, she hopes, will save others from ever becoming 
victims of Communism—physically or mentally. 

Leo Bauer also became one of Communism’s victims; also was one of 
the fortunate ones to come out alive. He, too, woke up. Today he is 
fighting Communism. 

Noel Field, who never broke, who was always loyal to Moscow and 
did what he could to help it, also became one of the Communist 
Frankenstein’s victims. Today he is still a slave of the machine. 
Whether his continued enslavement is mental or physical, or both, in 
ae way geen from the damning truth about Communism taught 

y his life. 

Field allegedly has reservations about the Communist doctrine of 
violent seizure of power, yet he is a supporter of Nikita Khrushchev, 
the Butcher of Budapest, and his agents who recently inflicted the 
grossest and most revolting forms of violence on the people of 
Hungary. 

Field was allegedy a humanitarian, a man of ideals. It is a fright- 
ening thing to think of what philosophical acceptance of Marxism- 
Leninism has led him to do. 
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